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CONCERNING  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
CREATIVE  WRITING 
A  Foreword 

Trentwbll  Mason  White  - 

PRESIDENT,  THE  CURRY  SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

English  teachers  are  so  used  to-  the  creative  mind  into  the  mould  of 
day  to  the  expression,  “creative  rules,  regulations,  and  taboos  1  Bring 
writing,”  that  they  do  not  real-  it  out  a  stiff,  cold,  mechanical  thing 
ize  its  comparative  newness  in  educa-  that  resembled  all  the  other  castings; 
tional  terminolog>\  Alore  than  that,  that  appears  to  have  been  the  goal  of 
they  seldom  consider  that  it  now  stands  the  teacher  who  wanted  to  succeed, 
for  something  quite  different  from  the  The  “Spencerian  hand”  gripped  chi- 
old  “free  composition”  idea,  and  that,  rography  until  all  personality  in  that 
with  its  final  acceptance  by  the  Na-  was  squeezed  out,  too. 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  Perhaps  our  American  literature  is 
during  the  1920’s,  it  ushered  in  a  com-  go  sturdy  and  original  just  because  of 
pletely  new  set  of  teaching  techniques,  this :  the  authors,  brave  and  hardy 
In  current  practice,  creative  writing  gouls  that  they  were,  had  to  battle  for 
does  not  resemble  the  old-time  compo-  free  expression,  for  release  from  com- 
sition  drill  in  any  way,  save  that  the  positional  conformity,  and  in  that 
three  “p’s” — pupil,  pencil,  and  paper  struggle  swung  far  enough  away  from 
— continue  to  be  employed,  with  the  the  copybook  maxims  to  build  some- 
fourth  “p”  (standing  for  pedagogue)  thing  genuinely  fresh,  perhaps  revolu- 
lurking  in  the  background.  tionary  in  its  rejection  of  the  textbook 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  teach-  taboos.  Certainly  Poe  never  learned 
ing  attitudes  in  the  English  classes  of  his  composition  forms  from  the  teach- 
yesterday,  we  can  w’ell  be  astonished  ers  of  his  day;  nor  did  Irving,  nor 
that  we  have  any  American  literature  Cooper,  nor  any  of  the  rest  of  the  long 
at  all.  Certainly  every  attempt  seems  line  of  American  litterateurs.  Their 
to  have  been  made  by  oldtime  English  work  shows  a  fine  disregard  for  the 
teachers  to  discourage  imaginative  pedagogic  “musts”  of  their  periods, 
writing.  Grammar  was  formal ;  rhet-  and  we  are  the  fortunate  heirs  of  their 
oric  was  formal ;  composition  was  for-  rebellious  creations, 
mal.  Correctness,  preciseness,  exacti-  Creative  writing  is  now  one  of  the 
tilde — these  were  the  aims  of  the  Eng-  most  popular  subjects  in  the  curricu- 
lish  teacher  of  past  centuries.  Press  lum  ivhen  it  is  taught  by  an  adequately 
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prepared  instructor.  As  the  old  tech¬ 
niques  are  improved  and  new  ones  un¬ 
covered,  the  accomplishments  of  the 
pupils  apace.  And  this  moans 

not  so  much  that  the  pupils’  interests 
are  being  stimulated;  not  that  their 
writing  is  being  constantly  improved ; 
not  that  more  children  are  being  af>- 
prenticed  to  literary  careers — all  of 
these  things  may  be  true — ^but  it  means 
that  the  creative  faculties  of  all  are 
being  freed  and  aided  for  whatever 
activity  in  later  life  may  he  embarhed 
upon.  And  this  must  be  one  of  the 
great  ends  of  education  in  any  subject. 

This  year  finds  more  schools  of 
writing,  more  seminars,  more  writers’ 
“conferences”  functioning  with  crowd¬ 
ed  classes  throughout  the  country  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  American 
education.  Our  nation  is  eager  to  ex¬ 
press  itself.  It  has  learned  the  satis¬ 
factions  of  creative  work.  Today  our 
schools  and  oolites  staffed  with  expe¬ 
rienced  teachers  of  creative  expression 
have  tossed  aside  “compositions,” 
“themes,”  and  all  the  rest  of  the  for¬ 
malized  parroting  exercises  of  past 


generations  of  pedagogues,  to  help 
Young  and  Old  America  alike  reveal 
and  enrich  that  creative  quality  with 
which  all  of  us  are,  in  varying  degrees, 
endowed. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  of  these 
teachers  have  given  their  opinions  and 
described  their  methods  of  teaching 
creative  writing  in  the  following  pages. 
All  of  them  believe  that  teachers  of 
writing  should  practice  what  they 
teach,  and  all  of  them,  accordingly, 
contribute  to  the  press  much  material 
within  the  fields  of  their  interests. 
Since  pupils  are  impressed  and  in¬ 
spired  by  the  example  of  their  instruc¬ 
tor,  these  teachers  have  little  difficulty 
in  convincing  their  classes  of  the  prac¬ 
ticality  and  workability  of  their  recom¬ 
mendations.  Included  among  the  au¬ 
thors  of  articles  in  this  creative  writ¬ 
ing  issue  of  Education  are  established 
poets,  novelists,  essayists,  short  story 
writers,  critics,  and  journalists.  They 
have  made  their  theories  prove  in  prac¬ 
tice.  They  not  only  can  teach — they 
can  do. 


CREATIVE  WRITING:  THE  PROBLEM  IN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

LrciA  Back 

THOMAS  HII.L  SCHOOU  WALTHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TO  take  words  and  to  combine 
them  in  such  a  way  that  together 
they  contain  a  meaning  or  a 
beauty  greater  than  they  had  sepa¬ 
rately,  this  is  the  joy  of  creative  writ¬ 
ing.  Because  the  only  tools  needed 
are  those  which  the  child  has  used 
since  first  he  began  to  talk  and  write, 
it  is  the  method  of  expression  in  which 
the  greatest  number  of  children  can 
secure  the  largest  amount  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Children  enjoy  creative  work  in 
English. 

Much  of  the  work  in  the  grades  is 
hack  work.  It  has  to  be.  Nothing  has 
ever  been  found  to  be  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  drill,  and  no  child  will 
ever  be  able  to  do  the  best  creative 
work  of  which  he  is  capable  unless  he 
can  handle  his  tools  smoothly.  But  the 
teacher  must  guard  against  a  program 
which  does  not  contain  work  which  is 
truly  creative. 

Creative  writing  is  contagious.  Al¬ 
though  I  know  of  no  study  which  has 
been  made  of  the  relationship  between 
the  interest  of  the  teacher  in  writing 
and  her  success  in  teaching  it,  I  feel 
sure  that  a  definite  correlation  exists. 
One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the 
teacher  is  appreciation  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  work.  That  appreciation  will 
be  most  valid  when  the  teacher  her¬ 
self  has  knowm  the  joy  of  writing.  If 
she  writes  vivid  letters,  if  she  reads 
poetry,  or  lingers  over  an  unusual  and 
effective  grouping  of  words  in  a  novel, 
if  she  occasionally  writes  just  for  the 


fun  of  it,  she  will  be  better  able  to 
spread  the  infection  to  her  class. 

The  artistic  quality  of  any  piece  of 
creative  writing  depends  on  the  unity 
of  effect  which  it  produces,  and  that 
can  be  obtained  by  limiting  the  com¬ 
position  to  one  time,  one  place,  one 
situation;  by  eliminating  unnecewary 
material ;  by  the  effective  arrangement 
of  the  ideas  into  a  comprehensive 
whole.  This  conception  is  fundamen¬ 
tal  in  all  fields  of  writing, — para¬ 
graphs,  poetry,  plays,  short  stories. 

To  most  children,  a  poem  is  a  kind 
of  writing  which  rhymes  on  the  ends 
of  the  lines.  By  that  definition  many 
children  will  at  first  be  satisfied  if 
their  poetry  reads: 

“Today  the  skies  are  very  blue, 

It  makes  the  teeth  strong  if  you 
have  to  chew.” 

Thus  the  first  and  most  important  tost 
question  w'hich  I  encourage  children 
to  use  in  judging  their  own  work  is: 
Does  it  make  sense?  This  links  up, 
of  course,  with  the  effect  of  unity 
which  good  work  must  have.  Although 
the  teacher  may  be  aware  of  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  that  factor,  it  has  to  be 
developed  gradually  with  children, 
sinco  they  have  not  sufficient  back¬ 
ground  for  the  growth  of  generaliza¬ 
tions. 

A  voice  choir  is  valuable  for  the 
children  in  many  ways.  It  is  defi¬ 
nitely  an  aid  in  teaching  the  writing 
of  poetry.  Children  who  have  chanted 
Vachel  Lindsay’s  “The  Mysterious 
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Cat,”  or  any  one  of  hia  other  poems, 
have,  without  realizing  it,  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  feel  of  rhythm  in 
poetry.  My  first  lesson  in  teaching 
the  writing  of  poetry  is  devoted  to  the 
development  of  this  factor.  I  put  one  of 
the  stanzas  of  a  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son  poem  on  the  board,  and,  with  col¬ 
ored  chalk,  show  the  children  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  strong  and  weak  sylla¬ 
bles.  I  then  have  the  children  suggest 
provocative  first  lines  for  poems  which 
have  the  same  rhythmic  pattern.  Af¬ 
ter  ten  or  a  dozen  acceptable  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  made,  we  work  out 
together  a  stanza  using  the  same  rhvth- 
mic  pattern  as  the  original.  By  that 
time  the  children  are  for  the  most  part 
an.xious  to  try  one  for  themselves. 

The  teacher  must  do  a  lot  of  indi¬ 
vidual  work  with  the  children.  Those 
who  have  made  good  attempts  must  be 
encouraged  to  try  to  improve  their 
work;  those  who  have  produced  a  fee¬ 
ble  attempt  must  be  led  to  see  any  pos¬ 
sibility  existing  in  it.  If  necessary, 
the  teacher  should  practically  write  the 
poetry  for  the  child,  using  as  much  as 
possible  of  his  own  words.  I  know 
that  many  may  disagree  with  that 
statement,  will  say  that  the  teacher 
should  never  tamper  with  the  work  of 
a  child.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  their 
theory,  but  I  have  found  that  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  child  learns  much  more  quick¬ 
ly  by  watching  the  teacher  manipulate 
his  work. 

I  follow  my  first  lesson  with  a  couple 
of  lessons  which  are  quite  free,  allow¬ 
ing  the  children  to  experiment.  It  is 
during  these  periods  in  which  I  build 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the 
idea  that  poetry  is  a  freer,  more  fan¬ 
ciful  means  of  expression  than  is  prose. 
We  search  for  unusual  words,  try  to 


find  striking  comparisons.  Once  the 
children  sense  the  greater  freedom  ex¬ 
isting  in  poetry,  they  will  frequently 
spend  any  extra  time  they  have  mak¬ 
ing  up  poems. 

The  last  lesson  in  the  group  devoted 
to  making  the  children  feel  at  home 
in  poetry  is  always  a  test  lesson.  I 
read  to  the  children  several  of  the 
three-line  poems  translated  from  the 
Japanese.  It  is  a  diflScult  form  to 
write,  yet  children  invariably  love  it. 
If  the  children  succeed  in  creating 
poems  of  this  type,  I  consider  that  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  job  is  fin¬ 
ished.  After  that  we  use  poetry  for  any 
lesson  which  has  in  itself  too  many  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  dullness.  Safety  poems, 
for  instance,  are  much  more  fun  for 
the  teacher  than  a  lot  of  safety  stories. 

^fost  plays  produced  by  children 
lose  much  of  their  effectiveness  Wause 
they  lack  originality.  Teachers  must 
guard  against  hackneyed  ideas.  Ani¬ 
mated  carrots  and  the  old  dream 
framew’ork  are  types  which  almost 
everv’  teacher  knows.  If  children  are 
encouraged  to  create  lifelike  characters 
first,  and  let  the  characters  develop  the 
situation,  almost  always  a  really  enjoy¬ 
able  play  will  result.  Snow  White  and 
the  Seven  Dwarfs  can  be  used  in  any 
number  of  situations.  The  dramatic 
potentialities  of  those  characters  bring 
out  excellent  characterizations  from 
children.  Once  the  characters  and  the 
simple  complications  have  been  de¬ 
cided  upon,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let 
the  children  make  up  their  speeches 
as  they  go  along.  In  this  way  the  plot 
is  kept  fresh  and  elastic,  and  it  devel¬ 
ops  a  responsibility  among  the  chil¬ 
dren.  It  also  guards  against  any  long 
pauses  or  the  voice  of  a  prompter  in 
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the  finished  pro^nram.  Above  all,  it 
teaches  children  to  think  creatively. 

A  short  story  of  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  words  can  be  written  in  the 
grades.  There  are  times  when  chil¬ 
dren  are  attracted  by  the  dramatic  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  a  situation,  yet  find  they 
are  not  fitted  for  a  play.  The  follow¬ 
ing  procedure  may  be  used  in  develop¬ 
ing  them. 

The  teacher  should  first  explain  to 
her  class  something  about  the  form  of 
the  short  story.  The  explanation  need 
not  be  complicated.  It  may  be  just 
that  it  is  the  same  as  the  paragraphs 
which  the  children  have  been  writing 
all  year,  except  that  it  is  longer.  It 
should  have  as  few  characters  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  it.  It  should  cover  the  brief¬ 
est  possible  amount  of  time.  It  should 
have  a  simple,  logical  plot.  Given  the 
motivating  situation,  such  as  the  ban¬ 
ishment  of  the  St.  Bernard  dogs  from 
the  monastery  in  Switzerland,  the  class 
next  decides,  w’ho  shall  we  have  in  it  ? 
That  question  is  followed  by,  what 
will  we  have  happen  ? 


It  is  fun  to  watch  children  when 
they  first  get  the  feel  of  playing  god 
with  the  lives  of  their  characters.  Nor 
will  any  lesson  in  which  they  have  that 
feel  be  dull.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  class 
who  could  not  produce  a  plot  for  a 
story,  working  from  the  above  two 
questions.  Next  the  story  is  divided 
into  scenes,  and  a  temporary  name  is 
given  each  section.  Ordinarily  there 
will  be  six  or  eight  scenes.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  divided  into  groups,  each 
under  the  control  of  a  sensible  child. 
Each  group  writes  one  scene.  The 
final  lesson  consists  of  eliminating 
overlappings  and  building  up  any 
scene  which  has  been  slighted. 

Creative  writing  is  fun — fun  for  the 
teacher,  fun  for  her  class.  Children 
gain  from  it  inspiration  and  faith  in 
their  own  ability.  One  lesson  in  cre¬ 
ative  writing  will  carry  children 
through  several  periods  of  hack  work, 
and  looking  forward  to  them,  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  come  to  find  the  English  pe¬ 
riod  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the 
whole  day. 


CREATIVE  WRITING:  APPRECIATION  AND 
CREATION  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Jeanora  Don  Weinoartkn 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  SCHOOL,  NEW  ROCHELLE.  N.  T. 


The  average  high  school  student 
does  not  enjoy  reading  poetry 
and  hearing  it  read.  Perhaps  an 
older  person,  perhaps  even  a  teacher, 
killed  this  love  of  verse  through  poor 
reading.  Many  adolescents  think  that 
poetry  is  concerned  with  a  world  and 
a  life  about  which  they  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge.  And  many  children  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  or 
reading  really  good  poetry. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  of  us  possess 
the  impelling  voice  that  helps  to  “put 
across”  what  we  read.  We  can  partly 
correct  this  by  reading  and  re-reading 
poems  before  attempting  to  teach  them. 
It  is  important  to  feel  the  poem  from 
our  souLs. 

Sincerity  is  the  keynote  of  all  teach¬ 
ing;  the  teacher  of  an  appreciation 
course  must  above  all  things  be  sincere. 
A  good  voice  is  important,  indeed,  but 
sincerity  is  more  important. 

Many  pupils  consider  poetry  a 
“sissy”  subject.  If  the  teacher  will 
mention  that  John  Iklilton  was  expelled 
from  Cambridge  his  first  year  and  that 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  admitted 
going  to  London  and  watching  the 
pretty  girls  go  by,  it  is  likely  that  the 
students  will  think  of  him  as  more  of 
a  person  like  themselves  and  less  of  an 
ancient. 

Likew’ise,  the  fact  that  Shelley  was 
expelle<i  from  Oxford  because  of  his 
“radical”  ideas  will  be  a  powerful  in¬ 
centive  to  high  school  youngsters.  The 
athletes  find  something  in  common 


with  Robert  Browning  when  they  are 
informed  that  after  a  month’s  illness 
he  challenged  his  son  to  a  race  up  one 
hundred  steps,  and  won. 

An  English  teacher  with  an  average 
class  of  high  school  students  can  con¬ 
duct  a  course  in  Poetry  that  will  create 
a  love  of  verse  in  the  student  that  ex¬ 
pands  with  experiences,  and  stays  with 
the  child  long  after  graduation,  a 
source  of  pleasure  in  his  leisure  and 
a  measuring  rod  for  his  life. 

Poetry  is  an  appreciation  and  not  a 
science  course.  The  methods  used  in 
science  classes  should  not  be  applied. 
Teaching  literature  deals  with  the 
emotions,  the  most  vulnerable  and  sen¬ 
sitive  part  of  a  student’s  life. 

We  cannot  appeal  to  the  child’s  emo¬ 
tion  when  we  say  John  Ma.sefield  was 
born  in  1884,  won  the  Edmond  de 
Polignac  prize  in  1912,  and  served 
with  the  Red  Cross  in  France.  Give 
biography  only  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  While  the  class  is  study¬ 
ing  Sea  Fever,  casually  mention  the 
writer  was  apprenticed  as  a  cabin-boy 
and  he  spent  several  years  before  the 
mast.  That  Masefield  worked  in  a 
New  York  saloon  and  a  factory  makes 
the  student  realize  that  Masefield 
knows  whereof  he  writes.  In  studying 
Cargoes,  mention  that  it  was  written 
in  a  half-hour.  It  makes  the  poem 
more  interesting.  Show  the  students 
that  a  beautiful  thought  or  idea  should 
be  written  down  immediately. 

To  understand  Amy  Lowell  better. 
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emphasize  the  influence  of  John  Keats. 
Show  that  modern  poets  are  influenced 
by  the  older  ones.  It  leads  to  clearer 
understanding  and  keener  interest. 
Incidental  biographical  notes  are  more 
interesting  and  accomplish  more  than 
forcing  students  to  memorize  birth- 
dates,  etc. 

The  timeliness  of  teaching  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Around  Armistice  Day  study 
such  poets  as  Allan  Seegard,  John  Mc- 
Crae,  Rupert  Brooke,  Siegfried  Sas¬ 
soon  and  Alfred  Noyes.  Shelley, 
Keats,  and  Wordsworth  are  more  ap¬ 
preciated  in  the  spring,  when  nature 
works  a  new  season.  When  studied  at 
the  right  time,  poetry  stirs  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  creates  new  meanings,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  students  of  special  talents. 
Timeliness  may  enable  them  to  create 
something  themselves.  Robert  Frost’s 
Mending  Wall  is  a  puzzle  to  high 
school  students  without  an  explanation 
of  New  England  customs. 

^fany  piipils  of  high  school  age  en¬ 
joy  philosophizing;  that  is  wdiy  they 
like  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay’s  poetry. 
While  they  are  studying  her  philoso¬ 
phy,  read  them  some  of  Browning’s 
and  E.  A.  Robinson’s  i>oem8,  acquaint 
them  with  more  poets,  and  offer  the 
students  an  opportunity  of  giving 
their  own  opinion.  Through  contrast 
they  will  learn  to  discriminate. 

There  should  be  illustrative  mate¬ 
rial  ;  magazine  covers  are  helpful.  If 
children  bring  in  material  of  their 
own,  it  is  a  sign  that  they  are  inter¬ 
ested. 

To  permit  the  student  to  read  the 
poem  aloud  is  a  problem.  Occasionally 
there  are  exceptional  readers  among 
the  students  and  in  such  cases  they 
should  be  asked  to  read  the  poems  aloud. 
Oral  reading  of  poetry  before  an  audi¬ 


ence  requires  proper  voice  instructiem ; 
without  the  proper  voice  a  mistake  in 
interpretation  may  result. 

Verse  speaking  choirs  are  growing 
in  popularity.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  choral  speech  is  as  old  as  the 
Greek  theater  and  was  observed  in 
some  measure  by  the  American  Indian, 
the  idea  was  almost  lost  until  Mar¬ 
jorie  Gullan  of  London  revived  it. 
Verse  speaking  has  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  individual  who  shuns  solo  partici¬ 
pation  in  any  art  Those  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  verse  speaking  derive  personal 
enjoyment  and  make  a  social  contri¬ 
bution.  They  find  it  necessary  to  im¬ 
prove  their  speech  and  voice.  As  the 
choir  must  speak  as  if  it  were  one  clear 
voice,  great  cooperation  is  needed. 

The  teacher  of  a  verse-speaking  choir 
must  understand  the  principles  of 
voice  and  speech,  be  capable  of  demon¬ 
strating  the  principles  and  possess  a 
literary  foundation  to  properly  inter¬ 
pret  the  poems.  Verse  speaking  need 
not  be  confined  to  the  classroom. 
Many  interested  adults  will  be  found 
within  the  P.  T.  A.  which  will  tend 
to  increase  interest  among  the  parents 
in  school  activities. 

Encourage  the  students  to  write,  no 
matter  what  they  write.  Judge  their 
work  with  a  sense  of  beauty,  feeling, 
imagination,  rhythm,  and  originality 
of  expression. 

English  composition  has  a  direct 
utilitarian  contribution  to  life.  Its 
subject  matter  and  emphasis  comes 
from  the  knowledge  groups  it  serves. 
Students  can  be  made  to  desire  it  as  a 
tool  to  express  their  own  ideas. 

We  write  to  impress  our  ideas  on 
others.  Formerly  writing  in  school  was 
for  a  grade.  In  life  we  write  speeches, 
papers  on  our  work,  reports  of  pro- 
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gress,  contribute  to  trade  and  profes¬ 
sional  journals,  compose  letters  and 
engage  iu  conversation.  Ordinarily, 
our  writing  is  done  with  a  definite  end 
in  view — advancement  in  either  pro¬ 
fession  or  friendship.  Suggest  that 
English  serve  the  student  in  the  same 
way.  Writing  is  one  of  the  expressive 
arts,  and  has  its  place  with  music, 
dancing  and  painting. 

The  composition  aim,  at  its  highest, 
is  publication.  The  secret  of  publica¬ 
tion  is  the  art  of  finding  out  what  the 
editor  wants.  A  teacher  should  strive 
to  “make”  the  magazines  herself  in 
order  to  get  an  inkling  of  the  secret 
of  publication. 

Obtain  copies  of  The  Writers  Di¬ 
gest  to  encourage  pupils  to  write  for 
publication.  This  journal  publishes 
market  notes,  including  the  needs  of 
magazines  for  which  beginners  would 
write.  When  a  teacher  broaches  the 
subject  of  writing  for  publication  to 
a  class,  the  majority  laugh,  but  a  wor¬ 
thy  few  stare  back  with  dreams  in 
their  eyes.  Start  the  study  through 
the  short  filler  articles  used  by  editors 
of  Sunday  school  magazines,  boys’  and 
girls’  papers,  household  magazines  and 
trade  journals.  It  won’t  be  long  be¬ 
fore  someone  will  read  an  article  and 
say,  “That’s  not  so  hot,”  and  he  will 
try  to  write  an  article  or  a  poem. 

Besides  the  idea,  a  good  working 
vocabulary  is  essential.  An  outcome 
of  activity  is  a  definite  feeling  of 
power  and  ability  to  use  words  well. 


The  students  approach  writing  with 
increased  confidence. 

The  creative  spirit  only  on  rare  occa¬ 
sions  gives  forth  its  best  at  once.  The 
sad  part  of  the  mystery  of  creative 
effort  is  that  with  every  sign  of  the 
divine  afflatus  the  product  is  not  al¬ 
ways  good.  But  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  forces  at  work  is  im¬ 
perative.  Out  of  the  not-so-good  may 
come  good  material.  Inferior  work 
appears  before  the  deeper  gives  expres¬ 
sion.  They  must  learn  not  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  first  draft.  Form 
is  not  the  first  consideration.  ]More 
important  is  the  feeling  or  idea.  We 
cannot  wait  for  inspiration  or  ideas. 
It  comes  quicker  if  we  go  to  meet  it 
Hughes  Hearns  says:  “If  one  has  a 
special  place  in  which  to  work  and 
always  uses  that  place,  it  is  very  good. 
Go  there  often  with  paper  and  pencil, 
make  a  regular  rendezvous  with  inspi¬ 
ration.” 

Not  all  of  us  have  the  same  mental 
make-up.  There  is  no  recipe  for  en¬ 
ticing  the  creative  forces  to  work.  The 
student  must  study  himself  to  find  out 
what  is  best  for  him. 

The  formal  side  is  important.  It 
has  its  place, — grammar,  rhetoric, 
principles  of  composition,  rhyme, 
schemes,  climax,  etc.,  but  these  take 
meaning  only  because  of  their  recogni¬ 
tion  as  part  of  the  inner  reality  of 
thought  and  feeling.  No  matter  how 
bad  the  product,  the  poet  must  be  en¬ 
couraged. 
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NO  course  in  high  school  can  give 
more  satisfying  joy  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil  than  one  in 
creative  writing.  Yet,  how  often  it 
becomes  a  dreary  routine  to  both ! 
The  teacher,  bored  with  immature 
minds,  mechanically  makes  assign¬ 
ments  and  corrects  results.  The  stu¬ 
dent,  duty-bound,  automatically  pro¬ 
duces  the  required  number  of  words. 
What  should  l)e  alive  and  vital  is  hum¬ 
drum. 

Anyone  who  is  to  teach  creative 
writing  successfully  must  first  recog¬ 
nize  the  truth  that  creation  in  any  of 
the  arts  depends  upon  the  artist’s  in¬ 
terest  in  his  work.  As  English  teach¬ 
ers,  then,  our  primary  aim  must  be  to 
arouse  our  pupils’  interest,  so  that  they 
will  have  ideas  which  they  wish  to 
express.  Fortunately  for  us,  most 
boys  and  girls  are  quick  to  respond  to 
what  stimulates  their  imaginations. 

Here  are  a  few  devices  I  have  tried 
with  good  results  in  awakening  inter¬ 
est  and  in  improving  literary  expres¬ 
sion. 

To  students  of  narrative  writing,  I 
find  the  unfinished  story  is  provoca¬ 
tive.  This  idea  is  not,  of  course,  orig¬ 
inal  with  me.  However,  I  use  my  own 
examples  and  let  the  device  serve  as 
a  basis  for  several  weeks’  work. 

Because  ’teen  age  students  love  ac¬ 
tion,  I  commonly  begin  with  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  situation,  such  as: 

“Elmer  Harris  strode  rapidly  along 
the  sun-spattered  pavement.  Today  he 


felt  as  he  had  not  for  some  time,  at  peace 
with  all  the  world — even  with  his  ene¬ 
mies.  He  let  the  bright  beauty  of  the 
country-side  fill  his  eyes.  He  listened 
to  bird  songs  and  to  the  deep  organ  note 
of  an  airplane  motor  high  in  the  skies. 

“Abruptly,  he  heard  another  sound. 
Behind  him,  footsteps  approached  at  a 
run.  Just  as  a  tall,  heavy-set  stranger 
drew  abreast  of  him,  he  turned  his  head 
and  had  a  quick  impression  of  a  pair  of 
sharp  eyes  set  in  a  cruel  face. 

“  ‘Thirty-five,’  muttered  the  new¬ 
comer,  thrusting  something  into  Elmer’s 
hands,  ‘and  eight.’ 

“Too  bewildered  to  respond,  Elmer 
stood  stock  still.  The  stranger,  almost 
immediately,  broke  into  a  run  again. 

“Elmer  stared  at  his  retreating  form 
and  then  glanced  down  at  the  object  in 
his  hands.  To  his  horror,  he  saw  it  was 
a  time-bomb  ’  set  to  explode  in  twenty 
seconds.” 

Few  high  school  students  fail  to  re¬ 
spond  to  Elmer’s  imperative,  if  some¬ 
what  grotesque  dilemma.  The  urgency 
of  it  induc^es  their  interest;  and  the 
opportunity  it  offers  for  humorous  and 
varied  results  dissipates  formality  and 
provides  at  once  the  basis  for  work¬ 
shop  discussion. 

When  the  class  have  written  endings 
for  this  unfinished  narrative,  it  will 
be  found  that  few  pupils  will  be  so 
unimaginative  as  to  permit  Elmer  to 
be  blown  to  bits  by  the  infernal  ma¬ 
chine.  Not  many  will  be  satisfied  with 
a  bad  dream  conclusion.  Most  will 
contrive  to  have  the  stranger  a  victim 
of  his  own  plot.  Seven  or  eight  will 
manage  fairly  ingenious  conclusions. 
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from  the  girl  who  ties  the  incident  in 
with  a  fraternity  initiation,  to  the  boy 
who  makes  use  of  information  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  physics  class  and  has 
Elmer  run  to  the  brink  of  a  cliff  and 
hold  the  bomb  over  a  peaceful  village 
in  a  valley  several  hundred  feet  below 
until  he  is  sure,  according  to  the  known 
speed  of  falling  bodies,  that  he  can 
drop  it — secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
it  will  explode  harmlessly  in  the  air 
before  it  reaches  the  village. 

When  the  class  have  read  their  ef¬ 
forts  aloud  and  discussed  them,  they 
are  ready  to  try  problems  closer  to 
their  own  experience.  On  successive 
days,  I  give  them  several,  based  on 
situations  like  the  following:  Harold 
Brown  sees  a  hand  reach  through  an 
open  window  and  take  from  the  top 
of  his  desk  the  funds  of  the  Classical 
Club,  of  which  he  is  treasurer.  .  .  . 
Sarah  Cook  befriends  a  stray  dog  and 
conceals  it  from  her  aunt  who  detests 
animals.  .  .  .  John  Carey,  under  an 
alias,  runs  in  a  track  meet  of  a  school 
not  his  own.  While  he  is  doing  so,  a 
newspaper  photographer  snaps  his  pic¬ 
ture. 

After  having  attempted  the  solution 
of  a  number  of  problems  which  I  put 
to  them,  the  students  are  required  to 
write  out  and  bring  to  class  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  requires  action  or  decision 
on  the  part  of  a  character.  These  pa¬ 
pers  are  exchanged  and  the  pupils  play 
the  game  of  finishing  one  another’s 
stories. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  varied 
and  thought-provoking  the  situations 
they  suggest  are,  and  how  great  their 
pleasure  is  in  discovering  how  a  class¬ 
mate  has  ended  the  plots  they  began. 

It  is  a  short  step  to  the  next  phase 
of  the  work,  in  which  a  pupil  suggests 


a  dilemma  for  his  principal  character 
and  solves  it  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
The  student  who  would  have  been 
vastly  disturl>ed  had  he  been  told  in 
the  first  instance  “to  write  a  short 
story,”  now  approximates  that  by  com¬ 
posing  a  narrative  which  solves  or  de¬ 
velops  an  initial  challenging  situation. 

The  class  discussion  during  these 
days,  as  all  teachers  know,  should  be 
completely  sympathetic.  Every  indi¬ 
cation  of  originality  should  be  praised. 
Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  con¬ 
sider  each  other’s  themes  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  success  of  the  whole 
before  proceeding  to  point  out  specific 
errors  or  virtues.  Nothing  is  more 
disheartening  to  a  student  than  to  have 
his  work  damned  for  some  picayune 
slip  in  grammar  or  mistake  in  word 
meaning,  and  the  teacher  should  dep¬ 
recate  any  desire  of  the  class  to  pounce 
upon  minor  flaws. 

This  does  not  mean  that  because 
matter  in  creative  writing  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  manner,  the  various 
means  of  making  writing  graphic 
should  not  be  understood  and  pracr 
tised. 

By  his  sophomore  year  in  high 
school,  every  pupil  has  had  three  or 
four  of  the  commonest  figures  of 
speech,  which  he  should  learn  to  em¬ 
ploy  to  increase  the  effect  of  his  writ¬ 
ing.  Telling  him  to  do  so  is  not 
enough.  He  must  be  convinced  of 
their  value  by  having  it  kept  con¬ 
stantly  before  him. 

A  profitable  daily  exercise  which 
takes  little  time  results  from  the  as¬ 
signment,  along  with  each  home  les¬ 
son,  of  a  s|)ecific  subject  on  which  one 
original  figure  of  speech  is  to  be  writ¬ 
ten.  Eyes,  nose,  mouth,  hair,  eye¬ 
brows,  wrinkles,  voice,  laughter,  gait. 
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manner,  facial  expression,  bravery, 
wisdom,  embarrassment,  youth,  shape 
of  trees  or  bushes,  site  of  building,  and 
vehicles,  are  a  few  of  those  I  use. 

Let  us  say  the  assignment  is  to  write 
a  figure  of  speech  on  eyes.  The  class 
is  told  to  avoid  the  trite  comparisons, 
“as  blue  as  the  sky,  as  black  as  coal,  as 
round  as  marbles  or  saucers,”  and  is 
reminded  that  besides  color,  eyes  have 
shape,  expression  and  movement. 

I  have  found  that  on  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  assignment  it  is  possible, 
in  less  than  five  minutes,  to  hear  a  fig¬ 
ure  of  speech  from  everyone  in  a  class 
of  forty  and  to  have  the  one  the  class 
selects  as  best  written  on  the  board 
with  the  author’s  name,  surely  a  re¬ 
warding  use  of  time  when  everyone 
participates. 

At  least  two  values  lie  in  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  a  specific  subject  as  the  basis 
of  a  figure  of  speech.  The  pupil  must 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  find  an 
imag<‘  or  likeness  that  had  not  occurred 
to  him,  a  process  which  increases  his 
powers  of  observation  and  his  state  of 
awareness;  and,  by  hearing  forty  odd 
figures  on  the  same  subject,  he  comes 
to  the  realization  of  how  inexhaustible 
the  possibilities  in  the  creation  of  pic¬ 
torial  language  are. 

Besides  compiling  vivid  figures  of 
speech,  it  is  sometimes  interesting  to 
list  W’ell  constructed  sentences  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  on  the  blackboard  with 
their  authors’  names,  so  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  learn  to  avoid  monotony 
in  their  writing  by  varying  their  sen¬ 
tence  structure.  In  my  experience,  I 
have  found  the  sentence  beginning 
with  an  infinitive  to  be  the  least  com¬ 
mon  t3rpe. 

I  sometimes,  after  the  class  is  weeks 
into  the  work,  write  on  the  board  rules 


of  grammar  that  are  broken,  with  the 
names  of  the  offenders  beside  theuL 
This  serves  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  to  them,  especially  if  his  name 
appears  more  than  once.  By  the  num¬ 
ber  of  names  beside  any  one  rule,  it  is 
possible  to  check  class  weaknesses  and 
so  to  devote  extra  attention  to  difficul¬ 
ties  that  appear  general.  I  never  post 
grammatical  errors,  fearing  that  the 
memory  of  them  will  remain  when 
what  they  were  intended  to  illustrate 
is  forgotten. 

For  the  teacher  who  wishes  the  work 
in  a  creative  writing  course  to  have 
continuity  in  subject  matter,  I  might 
suggest  a  project  I  have  enjoyed  using. 
There  are  many  others,  of  course, 
equally  good. 

This  one  is  a  booklet  which  the  pu¬ 
pil  vsTites  about  himself,  the  subject 
apt  to  interest  him  most.  He  begins 
by  drawing  a  family  tree.  Although 
this  does  not  improve  his  writing,  per¬ 
haps,  it  engages  his  interest  in  the 
task.  Almost  no  pupil  knows  the 
names  of  his  eight  great-grandparents. 
However,  at  his  age  he  has  grand¬ 
parents  or  parents  living  who  will  re¬ 
joice  to  give  him  this  information,  and 
the  record  of  it  becomes  increasingly 
valuable  through  the  years.  Naturally 
enough,  some  pupils  add  to  it  constant¬ 
ly  during  the  time  they  are  busy  on  the 
project. 

There  is  an  embarrassment  of  riches 
in  the  material  which  may  be  used  in 
the  book.  I  commonly  select  some  of 
the  following  subjects  for  written 
work,  allowing  the  student  a  wide 
range  of  choice. 

1.  Memoirs  of  an  ancestor.  There 
are  few  families  without  events  of  skill 
or  bravery  to  record  or  without  colorful 
happenings  to  narrate. 

2.  Recollections  of  a  fatherland. 
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This  subject  appeals  especially  to  for¬ 
eign-boni  children,  but  many  others  ob¬ 
tain  information  enough  from  their  pa¬ 
rents  to  enable  them  to  write  on  it  in 
an  authoritative  manner. 

3.  A  character  sketch  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  relative. 

4.  My  immediate  family.  Every  pu¬ 
pil  can  compose  a  familiar  essay  on  this 
subject.  Frequently,  it  is  successfully 
treateil  in  a  humorous  vein. 

5.  My  earliest  recollection.  Some¬ 
times,  the  details  of  this  are  very  vague. 
Even  so,  it  is  usually  worth  recording 
and  may  be  dealt  with  from  various 
angles.  One  of  my  students,  for  in¬ 
stance,  recalled  her  father  giving  her  a 
penny,  but  she  could  not  remember  any 
details  of  his  appearance  or  surround¬ 
ings.  Consequently,  she  chose  to  write 
an  appreciation  of  her  father,  bringing 
in  this  first  recollection  to  show  the  early 
establishment  of  the  beautiful  relation¬ 
ship  between  them. 

6.  Milestones  in  my  life.  At  this 
point,  a  fairly  brief  biography  may  be 
included. 

7.  A  self  portrait.  Most  students 
describe  themselves  whimsically  or  with 
a  tongue  in  the  cheek.  A  few  make  a 
remarkably  searching  analysis. 


8.  Family  customs.  While  in  the 
majority  of  cases  these  customs  are  a 
recital  of  how  a  family  celebrates  its 
holidays  in  its  own  individual  way,  occa¬ 
sionally  some  very  touching  and  inter¬ 
esting  customs  are  revealed. 

9.  My  present  hobby.  Here  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chance  for  a  piece  of  expositional 
writing.  If  a  pupil  has  no  special  in¬ 
terest,  he  might  write  instead,  “A  Page 
from  my  Diary,”  which  will  show  a  cross 
section  of  his  life. 

10.  My  future. 

There  is,  it  seems,  no  limit  to  what 
may  lie  included  in  such  a  booklet, 
and  when  it  is  seriously  and  carefully 
done,  it  has  other  values  besides  those 
of  the  written  exercise. 

Pupils  frequently  w’ish  to  illustrate 
it ;  to  include  in  it  descriptions  of  their 
friends,  of  their  neighborhood,  of 
home  and  school ;  to  express  in  it  their 
views  on  life.  When  they  do  desire 
to  w’ork  on  it  independently,  the 
teacher  can  feel  that  she  has  helped 
them  to  find,  at  least  in  some  small 
degree,  the  joy  of  creative  writing. 
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UNLESS  this  analysis  be  prefaced 
by  some  attempt  at  perspective, 
its  seeming  distortion  may  be 
profoundly  misunderstood,  for  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  neither  the  be-all  nor  the  end- 
all  of  creative  writing.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
The  Process,  and  this  article  grows 
out  of  such  a  proposition,  attempting, 
not  to  prove  it,  but  to  consider  ways 
and  means  in  a  manner  somewhat  com¬ 
prehensive. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  all  intellec¬ 
tual  error  grows  out  of  disproportion 
and  that  incongruity  is  the  basis  of  all 
humor.  A  fanatic  is  a  person  who  re¬ 
doubles  his  zeal  when  he  has  lost  his 
aim.  The  higher  simplicity  of  all  ideas 
is  brought  about  by  the  indefatigable 
universality  of  a  very  few.  What  have 
such  abstractions  to  do  with  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  Everything — and  nothing — ex¬ 
cept  that 

Writing  is  but  one  activity  of  the 
creative  spirit,  ^iusic,  art.  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  culinary  artistry  are 
others — all  of  them  the  result  of  at¬ 
tempts  to  produce  beauty  or  reality 
(whenever  the  two  are'  incompatible) 
in  new  and  individual  forms.  All  fol¬ 
low  a  common  process  which  starts 
with  a  spontaneous  urge,  idea,  concep¬ 
tion,  vision,  or  “inspiration.”  Min¬ 
utes,  days,  weeks,  months,  or  even 
years  of  undramatic  and  painstaking 
toil,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  culminate  in  completion 
or  consummation.  This  period  in¬ 


volves  details,  adjustments,  and  irri¬ 
tations  innumerable.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  joyous  process — intermittently — as 
some  concentric  phase  of  the  larger 
Whole  is  created  and  brought  to  ma¬ 
turity  through  a  minor  cycle  which  is 
like  the  major  cycle  as  atoms  are  like 
solar  systems.  Such  is  The  Process. 

Of  all  the  traditionally  creative 
forms,  writing  is  the  cheapest,  the 
commonest,  the  most  universal,  and 
the  one  in  which  The  Process  is  most 
often  mutilated.  Perhaps  it  is  most 
often  attempted  because  it  looks  like 
the  easiest.  *  Prrhaps  it  looks  easiest 
because,  being  the  only  abstract  form 
of  creativity,  it  is  the  hardest  to  eval¬ 
uate.  The  wide  variety  of  uses  besides 
those  of  art  and  beauty  which  it  serves, 
adds  to  the  confusion. 

Nevertheless,  it  follows  The  Process 
to  a  degree  of  which  high  school  pu¬ 
pils,  college  students,  and  dilettantes 
are  often  unconscious.  The  Process 
is,  perhaps,  the  more  incomprehen¬ 
sible  to  most  of  them  because  their 
lives  as  wholes  are  still  in  the  first 
stage,  and  lack  of  patience  is  univer¬ 
sally  characteristic  of  this  first  draft 
stage  of  life.  Those  who  excel  or  grasp 
at  Fame  blame  the  slowness  of  recog¬ 
nition  on  the  asininity  of  critics,  even 
though  they  have  been  told  by  a  dozen 
classic  anecdotes  about  The  Process, 
fortifj'ing  themselves  with  the  occa¬ 
sional  mushroomic  exceptions  which 
prove  the  rule. 

What  is  the  objective  of  creative 
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writing  ?  Is  it  masterpieces  or  pseudo- 
masterpieces,  as  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph  appears  treacherously  to  imply? 
Obviously  not,  but  rather  all  the  cul¬ 
tural  values  of  writing — to  increase  in 
the  awakening  mind  of  a  youth  powers 
of  seeing,  relating,  thinking,  and  con¬ 
veying  himself  to  other  minds.  Growth 
is  the  object.  Creative  writing  must 
be  spontaneous,  and  it  must  be  relig¬ 
iously  individual — one’s  o^v^l  unique 
personality  projecting  itself  without 
aberrations  in  its  own  rhythm  or  tem¬ 
po  and  with  the  subtle  details  and 
blendings  which  are  the  only  source  of 
individuality. 

If  this  is  the  essence  of  literary  cre¬ 
ativeness — and  it  is  no  new  or  fantas- 
tis  hypothesis  but  simply  a  summary 
of  orthodox  beliefs,  —  the  amateur 
writer  becomes  a  virtuoso  whose  con¬ 
cern  is  to  reproduce  faithfully  in  words 
some  inner  melody  —  or  discord  — 
whether  it  be  by  means  of  a  story, 
poem,  play,  or  essay.  The  same  type 
of  technical  skill  is  required  that  a  vio¬ 
linist  must  display,  and  that  skill  orig¬ 
inates  in  the  same  manner. 

These  considerations  provide  a  de¬ 
vious  and  insidious  prelude  to  an  aw¬ 
ful  word  which  must,  be  introduced 
immediately — Discipline.  Too  often 
creative  writing  has  been  an  inglori¬ 
ous  escape  from  it — a  series  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  free-association  stunts  un¬ 
accompanied  by  any  perceptible  growth 
in  ability  to  make  language  the  sensi¬ 
tive  and  protean  vehicle  of  one’s  imag¬ 
ination  or  perception. 

Perhaps  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that 
violation  of  The  Process  is  immoral 
and  misleading  to  youth.  Perhaps  it 
even  ifnit  in  this  age.  Yet  The  Pro¬ 
cess,  with  its  ever-widening  circles, 
still  prevails  in  Life  outside  of  formal 


schools.  Teachers  meanwhile  find  it 
perennially,  proverbally,  and  prepos¬ 
terously  difficult  to  keep  the  spontan¬ 
eous  phase  in  balance  with  the  grow¬ 
ing-pain  phase.  The  glamor  Teacher 
too  much  emphasises  the  one,  while  the 
Drillmaster  kills  spontaneity  and  dis¬ 
regards  too  completely  the  limited  arc 
(beyond  which  lies  frustration)  of  the 
pupil’s  capacity  for  patience  and  ap¬ 
plication.  Too  often,  also,  we  com¬ 
fortably  ensconce  ourselves  in  the  re¬ 
frain  about  learning  to  write  only  by 
writing,  and  assume  there  is  little  to 
do  but  criticize  the  results  sympathet¬ 
ically  and  superficially  after  reading 
choice  selections  for  our  proteges  to 
imitate. 

Do  we  teach  them  the  chords,  scales 
and  arpeggios  of  language  ?  Is  it 
really  more  vulgar  for  teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish  to  be  systematic  than  for  music¬ 
ians  ?  Should  we  give  simile  exercises 
for  the  imagination,  sense  appeal  prac¬ 
tice  for  vividness,  shape-and-form  de¬ 
scription  for  perception,  sentence  craft 
for  flexibility,  vocabulary  training  for 
intonation  or  variety,  and  synonym 
study  for  exactness  ?  Can  this  be  done 
without  neglecting  to  inspire — or  at 
least  provide  the  delicate  means  by 
which  s|)ontaneousneas  buds  and  blos¬ 
soms. 

College  has  too  often  been  satisfied 
with  providing  merely  the  opportunity 
and  the  atmosphere.  High  school, 
usually  more  concerned  with  ways  and 
means,  has  done  little  more  than  col¬ 
lege,  it  would  seem.  It  is  certainly 
no  credit,  meanwhile,  that  those  witk 
talent  succeed  splendidly  through  in¬ 
ner  processes  of  their  own  if  the  demo¬ 
cratically  educational  possibilities  are 
neglected. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  aban- 
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don  both  philosophy  and  perspective 
in  order  to  analyze  one  phase  of  the 
less  thrilling  part  of  The  Process  when 
that  Process  is  called  creative  writing. 
It  is  a  phase  which  has  been  greatly 
avoided  and  neglected  by  teachers  of 
English  for  sheer  lack  of  adequate 
ways  and  means.  While  it  pertains 
to  English  in  general  more  than  to 
creative  writing  in  particular,  its  in¬ 
dispensability  to  those  more  talented 
pupils  who  attempt  creative  writing 
must  be  greater  than  to  the  rest. 

Vocabulary  is  that  phase,  and  there 
are  four  basic  facta  which  must  serve 
as  a  preface  to  the  topic.  First,  educa¬ 
tors  of  all  classifications  and  students 
themselves  are  bewailing  the  paucity 
of  their  (the  student’s)  vocabularies. 
Second,  experiment  has  demonstrated 
convincingly  that  vocabulary  must  be 
taught  rather  than  caught,  and  that  in¬ 
creasing  a  (college)  student’s  vocabu¬ 
lary  improves  slowly  his  standing  in 
all  of  his  subjects.  Third,  vocabulary 
deficiency  is  a  major  factor  in  poor 
reading  comprehension,  and  there  is  a 
significant  correlation  between  recog¬ 
nition  vocabulary  and  intelligence. 
Fourth,  some  comprehensive  system  of 
teaching  vocabulary  is  necessary  which 
is  scientific,  efficient,  and  practical. 
It  must  be  challenging,  adaptable  to 
pupil  differences,  objective,  and  posi¬ 
tive. 

Such  a  method  requires,  first  of  all, 
a  list  of  words  to  be  taught.  It  should 
cover  at  least  three  years  and  be  based 
on  life  rather  than  literature.  It 
should  include  words  of  general  vocab¬ 
ulary  which  lie  in  the  margin  between 
those  which  an  elementary  school  pu¬ 
pil  knows  and  those  which  are  seldom 


used  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
words  having  so  much  “personality” 
or  usefulness  that  they  ought  to  have 
wider  currency).'  Finally,  the  words 
should  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that, 
generally  speaking,  those  for  the  first 
year  are  leas  difficult  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  those  of  the  second  year, 
and  so  on.  Perfect  adherence  to  such 
a  double  standard  is  neither  possible 
nor  nwossary  for  practical  purposes 
for  two  or  three  reasons,  but  it  must 
be  the  basis  for  any  plan  to  teach  the 
vocabulary  of  our  own  language. 

If  each  form  of  a  word — the  noun, 
adjective,  verb,  adverb,  and  any  other 
close  relatives — ^be  counted  as  one 
word,  it  is  possible  to  cover  surpris¬ 
ingly  well  the  margin  between  what 
everyone  knows  and  what  few  know 
as  far  as  general  vocabulary  is  con¬ 
cerned.  This  can  be  done  by  setting 
up  units  of  twenty-five  words  each  and 
using  one  a  month  for  at  least  three 
years  of  high  school.  Each  basic  word 
on  the  unit  represents  from  one  to  six 
words  as  the  dictionary  counts  them. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  such  a 
method  has  larger  and  more  lasting 
values  than  most  other  phases  of  tech- 
nieal  English.  Pupils  with  whom  the 
writer  has  used  experimental  units  of 
the  type  described  over  a  period  of 
two  or  three  years,  recognize  their 
value  and  often  set  it  above  the  value 
of  other  technical  work.  Teachers  who 
have  participated  rate  it  equally  valu¬ 
able.  Experiment  shows  that  pupils 
retain  meaningful  recognition  of  new 
words  remarkably  well  over  a  period 
of  at  least  six  months  without  restudy. 

A  list  of  words  from  a  freshman 
unit  follows,  and  beside  it  is  a  list 


1  “Aestivate”  and  "lucubrate”  are  examples  of  this  principle  which  In  some  Instances  warrants 
a  whole-hearted  scorn  for  frequency  counts. 
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from  a  junior  unit  of  the  type  de¬ 
scribed  above: 


Freshman  Unit 

1.  abhor 

2.  acquire 

3.  adapt 

4.  affirm 

6.  avert 

6.  coerce 

7.  concur 

8.  contort 

9.  curtail 

10.  defer 

11.  demolish 

12.  designate 

13.  divulge 


Junior  Unit 

1.  allegory 

2.  connoisseur 

3.  coterie 

4.  debutante 

5.  disparity 

6.  insomnia 

7.  olfactories 

8.  ostentation 

9.  pacifist 

10.  panacea 

11.  precursor 

12.  protege 

13.  quintessence 


1.  decade 

2.  episode 

3.  impediment 

4.  interim 
6.  labyrinth 

6.  missile 

7.  parley 

8.  rapture 

9.  tress 

10.  vanguard 

11.  viand 

12.  zephyr 


1.  liourgeois 

2.  bucolic 

3.  dogmatic 

4.  effete 

5.  efficacious 

6.  fatuous 

7.  impeccable 

8.  phlegmatic 

9.  preternatural 

10.  superannuated 

11.  taciturn 

12.  tantamount 


Words  in  the  freshman  unit  tend 
to  be  shorter,  easier  to  pronounce,  and 
more  concrete.  They  denote  a  simpler 
concept  or  a  percept  closely  related 
to  experience.  Fetish,  for  example,  is 
a  concrete  word,  but  its  use  is  too  often 
figurative  and  ita  frequency  too  lim¬ 
ited  to  make  it  suitable  for  first  year, 
though  it  might  be  taught  the  second 
year,  especially  if  it  occurred  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  than  once  in  some  book 
allocated  to  that  year. 

Thorndike’s  20,000  ^Yords  is  a  reli¬ 
able  guide  to  the  frequency  of  words, 
but  its  bookishness  must  be  discounted. 
A  teacher  with  several  years  of  expe¬ 
rience,  however,  can  use  it  very  effec¬ 
tively  in  compiling  lists  of  words  for 


the  English  department  of  a  high 
school  or  college,  and  it  will  prevent 
serious  errors  of  judgment  in  deciding 
what  w'ords  should  be  taught. 

Units  are  not  difficult  to  build,  once 
lists  have  been  selected  and  duplica¬ 
tion  eliminated.  Each  should  consist 
of  a  matching-type  pretest,  a  study 
guide  giving  definitions  and  examples 
of  the  usage  of  each  word,  a  set  or  two 
of  practice  sentences,  and  a  final  test 
of  either  the  matching  or  definition- 
recall  type.  Only  time  and  patience 
are  required,  plus  the  habit  of  exact¬ 
ness,  to  construct  such  units,  but  these 
are  needed  in  targe  amounts. 

Since  there  are  two  types  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  training,  extensive  and  intensive, 
some  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
latter  in  any  systematic  program,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  w'ork  is  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  creative  writing  well.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  extension  of  vocabulary 
comes  first,  and  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  pupils  is  the  chief  concern  in  the 
first  two  years  of  high  school.  Inten¬ 
sive  vocabulary  activity  belongs  mainly 
to  the  third  and  fourth  years  and  to 
college,  w’hen  some  wealth  or  syno¬ 
nyms  and  sense  of  usage  has  accumu¬ 
lated  plus  more  of  the  patience  neces¬ 
sary  to  discriminate  shades  of  mean¬ 
ing. 

Anyone  who  attempts  to  teach  vocab¬ 
ulary  systematically  soon  accumulates 
lists  of  words  like  the  following: 


boldness 

audacity 

temerity 

effrontery 

luxuriant 

exuberant 

effusive 

prolific 

culprit 

felon 


malefactor 

miscreant 

irascible 

irate 

petulant 

choleric 

in.stigate 

impel 

goad 

spur 
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naive 

nullify 

ingenuous 

rescind 

unaffected 

acme 

unsophisticated 

epitome 

terse 

quintessence 

laconic 

paragon 

succinct 

allay 

sententious 

alleviate 

cancel 

assuage 

annul 

mitigate 

revoke 

ameliorate 

repeal 

plausible 

pernicious 

ostensible 

noxious 

specious 

deleterious 

adroit 

phlegmatic 

deft 

saturnine 

dexterous 

volatile 

impale 

anathema 

transfix 

cynic 

cremate 

pessimist 

incinerate 

ambiguous 

execration 

equivocal 

odious 

captious 

nefarious 

hypercritical 

heinous 

quenilous 

villainous 

petulant 

flagrant 

peevish 

atrocious 

caviling 

monstrous 

carping 

iniquitous 

quibbling 

detestable 

glib 

suffice 

voluble 

satisfy 

diffuse 

satiate 

fluent 

sate 

prolix 

surfeit 

verbose 

cloy 

loquacious 

glut 

garrulous 

There  arc  two  w’ayg  to  deal  with 
them.  One  is  to  teach  them  in  groups, 
building  an  entire  unit  around  each 
of  the  larger  ones.  The  other  is  to 


disregard  such  natural  groupings  and 
teach  one  or  two  in  the  freshman  year, 
one  or  two  in  the  sophomore  year,  and 
one  or  two  later,  reviewing  as  one  goes 
along  synonyms  or  related  words  which 
have  been  taught  earlier. 

The  first  method  is  essentially  inten¬ 
sive.  It  involves  shades  of  meaning 
too  delicate  for  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores  and  too  confusing  for  practical 
purposes.  It  tends  to  obliterate  shades 
of  meaning.  Thus,  by  default,  the  sec¬ 
ond  plan  is  better,  even  though  it  seems 
less  efficient  or  even  scatterbrained  on 
first  inspection. 

Miscellaneous  exercises  of  various 
kinds  may  be  provided  for  pupils  in 
any  class  about  to  undertake  some 
form  of  creative  writing.  Like  finger 
exercises  on  the  piano,  they  facilitate 
difficult  runs.  A  few  typical  ones  fol¬ 
low.  Others  can  easily  be  constructed 
by  anal<^. 

ExercUe  No.  1.  How  did  (s)he  say 
it?  (S)he  declared,  shouted,  screamed 
it.  (S)he  lisped  it,  (s)he  hissed  it. 
(S)he  growled,  snarled,  chortled,  whis¬ 
pered.  Pupils  compile  a  list  like  this, 
and  a  committee  later  combines  all  of 
the  lists  into  one,  which  may  include 
150  words. 

Exercise  No.  2.  How  (s)he  got  there. 
( S )  he  toddled,  dashed,  minced,  pranced, 
hopped,  hurried,  scampered,  edged, 
plunged.  Pupils  will  enjoy  guessing 
vhat  type  of  person  or  beast — in  age, 
size,  and  temperament  —  some  of  the 
words  suggest. 

Exercise  No.  S.  What  color  is  it?  In 
this  pupils  list  all  the  color  words  they 
can  think  of,  arranging  them  in  order 
as  best  they  can.  It  is  an  excellent  pre¬ 
face  to  any  descriptive  attempt  which 
n)ight  involve  accurate  references  to  col¬ 
or — a  sunset,  for  example. 

Teasers  on  a  given  group  of  words 
often  provide  rare  sport  in  the  form  of 
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challenging  discussion.  A  single  exam¬ 
ple  will  suffice: 

Which  Word  Describes  Best? 

1.  Sounds  from  a  baby:  . 

2.  Flashes  of  lightning:  . 

3.  A  minister  or  priest:  . 

4.  A  bashful  l>oy:  . 

5.  Bad  habits:  . 

The  Words 

inarticulate  intermittent  juvenile  mo¬ 
notonous  niggardly  pallid  pious  protub¬ 


erant  provident  reticent  skeptical  sur¬ 
reptitious  vicious 

While  these  exercises  serve  to  sup¬ 
plement  and  enliven  some  systematic 
program  of  vocabulary  building,  they 
are  no  substitute.  They  are  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  for  creative  writing  be¬ 
cause  pupils  in  such  classes  must 
leani  to  use  and  not  merely  to  recog¬ 
nize  meaningfully  the  words  which 
they  acquire. 


CREATIVE  WRITING:  A  COURSE  FOR  THE 
ADTTI.T  SCHOOL 


L.  TI.  l^UCKINOHAM 
rNIVT5RaiTY  OF  NEWARK 


COURSES  in  creative  writing  are 
among  those  most  commonly 
taught  in  the  “adult  schools” 
which  have  recently  been  so  widely 
and  successfully  developed,  offering 
the  adult  meml)er8  of  the  community 
instruction  one  or  two  evenings  a  week 
in  an  encyclopedic  range  of  subjects: 
chess,  cookery,  seamanship,  world  pol¬ 
itics,  Biblical  history,  and  tap  danc¬ 
ing.  The  course  ordinarily  consists  of 
ten  weekly  classes  averaging  about 
seventy  minuter  in  length.  The  place 
is  the  classroom  of  the  local  high 
school ;  the  students  are  your  neighbors 
and  mine;  and  their  purpose  is  to 
learn  something  and  have  a  good  time 
doing  so. 

What  do  they  want  from  a  course 
in  creative  writing,  and  what  can  they 
get? 

Let  me  clear  the  ground  by  saying 
that  there  is  one  thing  they  will  not 
get — ^most  of  them — though  they  may 
want  it;  and  that  is  a  collection  of 
checks  from  editors  and  publishers. 
Although  the  course  can  lead  to  a  more 


utilitarian  one  which  does  give  profes¬ 
sional  training,  ten  seventy-minute  les¬ 
sons  will  hardly  qualify  a  novice  to 
make  his  living  by  the  pen.  Perhaps 
someone  in  the  class  will  sell  a  story 
or  an  article — several  have  done  so — 
but  this  is  aside  from  the  main  pur- 
|>ose  of  the  course,  and  should  be  so 
understood  from  the  start. 

The  benefits  that  an  adult  student 
may  gain  from  a  course  in  creative 
writing  do  not  differ  greatly  from 
those  obtained  by  other  students:  an 
increased  power  of  self-expression, 
with  its  varied  satisfactions;  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  observation,  insight,  and 
imagination ;  a  greater  acquaintance 
with  and  interest  in  literature;  and  a 
truer,  more  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  writer’s  art.  As  G.  K.  Ches¬ 
terton  remarked,  apropos  of  Robert 
Browning’s  study  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  “There  are  some  things 
which  a  fifth-rate  painter  knows 
which  a  first-rate  art  critic  does  not 
know.” 

Some  adult  students  are  attempting 
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to  write  for  the  first  time,  many  for 
the  first  time  since  the  end  of  their 
formal  education.  1  have  had  stu¬ 
dents  who  never  finished  high  school. 
I  have  also  had  an  established  novel¬ 
ist;  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  of  its 
famous  composition  courses  of  twenty 
years  ago;  teachers  and  housewives; 
engineers  and  business  men.  They 
make  —  at  the  lx‘ginning  —  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  group,  some  of  them  asking 
chiefly  to  be  entertained  and  few  of 
them  driven  by  any  overmastering 
creative  compulsion.  The  instructor, 
unsupported  bv  the  usual  machinery 
of  grades,  credits,  and  social  sanctions, 
must  rely  upon  interesting  a  group, 
not  of  children,  but  of  his  peers,  and 
convincing  them  that  it  is  worth  their 
while  to  come  to  his  class  and  do  the 
work  that  he  suggests. 

Note  the  significance  of  that  last 
word.  He  suggests;  he  does  not  as¬ 
sign  —  a  salutary  experience  for  any 
teacher. 

Obviously,  then,  the  instructor’s 
first  task  is  to  determine  the  major  in¬ 
terests  of  the  group,  and,  building  up¬ 
on  that  foundation,  to  include  as  many 
literary  forms  and  skills  as  they  can 
profit  from.  Thus  the  adult  course, 
unlike  more  formal  and  extensive 
courses,  will  cover  only  certain  parts 
of  the  field  of  creative  writing. 

This  discussion  of  course  organiza¬ 
tion  and  other  matters  is  based  on 
work  I  have  given  in  the  adult  schools 
of  Hontclair  and  West  Orange,  New 
Jersey.  There  is  no  doubt  that  other 
entirely  different  courses  might  meet 
with  equal  or  greater  success;  my  hope 
is  simply  that  a  description  of  some 
of  the  principles  and  procedures  which 
have  proved  workable  may  be  useful 
to  other  instructors  of  adult  groups. 


My  students  have  been  chiefly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  writing  of  short  stories, 
and  in  the  first  half  of  the  course  I 
have  therefore  dealt  with  the  writing 
of  the  incident,  dialogue,  character 
sketch,  and  description  of  setting,  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  work  with  the  short 
story  in  the  latter  half.  The  essay  is 
omitted  for  several  reasons,  lai^ly  be¬ 
cause  it  has  little  connection  with  the 
short  story,  because  it  seems  less  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  class  than  these  other 
forms,  and  because  it  tends  to  be  less 
directly  founded  on  observation  and 
experience  —  which  means,  among 
other  things,  that  the  student  more 
often  has  trouble  in  finding  “some¬ 
thing  to  write  about”  when  tackling 
the  essay.  The  writing  of  verse  and 
of  one-act  plays,  although  it  is  encour¬ 
aged,  is  not  dealt  with  in  class. 

In  accordance  with  this  delimiting 
of  the  field  of  creative  writing,  the 
students  work  on  fairly  definite  units 
instead  of  individual  projects.  The 
limitations  of  time,  the  need  of  most 
adult  students  for  training  in  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  literary  expression,  and 
the  value  of  a  series  of  common  assign¬ 
ments  as  a  basis  of  class  discussion 
and  other  activity  have  led  me  to  think 
that  the  free-assignment  prt^am  is 
best  reserved  for  more  advanced  stu¬ 
dents. 

A  few  notes  on  the  “lesson  plan” 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  class  will 
indicate  the  general  approach.  One 
difference  between  adult  groups  and 
younger  groups — perhaps  even  includ¬ 
ing  college  undergraduates — is  that  in 
general  the  adults  are  more  receptive 
to  efforts  to  establish  some  few  bases 
of  criticism,  and  that  they  more  easily 
comprehend  and  put  into  effect  abstract 
generalizations.  Thus,  although  the 
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specific  business  of  the  first  session  is 
with  the  incident  or  anecdote,  we  con¬ 
sider  here,  as  in  subsequent  classes, 
some  of  the  thing:s  that  make  good 
writing  good.  We  establish  at  the 
start  the  premise  that  though  admit¬ 
tedly  the  first  purpose  of  anyone’s  se¬ 
rious  writing  is  to  speak  out  the  truth 
that  is  in  him,  the  speaking  is  useless 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  unless  that 
truth  is  communicated  to  others.  Even 
if  the  writing  is  done  for  the  sake  of 
self-expression  alone,  it  is  more  satis¬ 
factory  if  the  writer  can  honestly  feel 
that  it  would  be  successful  as  commu¬ 
nication.  Moreover,  in  creative  writ¬ 
ing,  communication  implies  some  sort 
of  emotional  effectiveness  as  well  as 
the  conveying  of  facts  and  ideas. 

The  reader,  then,  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  even  though  he  may  be  only 
oneself,  or  the  class,  or  the  instructor 
— who  must  make  clear,  by  announce¬ 
ment  and  performance,  that  in  assum¬ 
ing  the  role  of  a  one-man  reading  pulv 
lie,  he  assumes  the  whole  reading  pub¬ 
lic’s  catholicity  of  taste.  If  the  maxim 
that  “the  customer  is  always  right”  is 
firmly  established,  good  writing  comes 
to  be  seen  as  writing  which  has  the 
desired  effect  on  the  reader ;  and  there 
will  be  no  more  ai^uraents  in  defense 
of  cliche,  obviousness,  and  other  lit¬ 
erary  sins  on  the  ground  that  “I  felt 
that  way.” 

Once  the  reader  is  accepted  as  judge 
and  jury — within  the  first  fifteen  min¬ 
utes — we  take  up  the  subject  of  unity 
of  emotional  effect.  The  reading  of 
two  or  three  very  brief  humorous  anec¬ 
dotes,  well  written  in  contrasting 
styles  and  moods,  and  one  or  two  dra¬ 
matic  or  tragic  ones,  lead  to  a  class 
discussion  of  the  dominant  emotional 
effect  of  each.  Probably  a  healthy  dis¬ 


agreement  will  arise,  illustrating  the 
point  already  made  that  each  reader 
is  a  law  unto  himself. 

The  question  of  what  meaning  is 
conveyed  by  these  selections  (or  at 
least  the  serious  ones,  which  may  be 
supplemented  now  with  one  or  two 
additional  examples)  is  interwoven 
with  that  of  their  emotional  effect. 
Neither  subject,  of  course,  can  receive 
more  than  an  exceedingly  sketchy 
treatment  at  the  first  session ;  yet  I 
think  that  even  at  the  beginning  these 
matters  are  not  too  mystifying  if  pre¬ 
sented  simply,  and  that  they  provide 
a  practically  useful  basis  for  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  thinking  as  he  selects  his  mate¬ 
rial  and  puts  it  into  words.  During 
the  class  discussion  of  what  each  anec¬ 
dote  means,  divergent  opinions  will 
naturally  be  expressed,  again  enforc¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  individual  judgments 
are  and  should  be  individual.  But  the 
class  can  be  brought  to  realize  that 
every  successful  piece  of  serious  writ^ 
ing  has  a  significance,  a  “point,”  and 
also  that  meaning  and  feeling  are  in¬ 
separable. 

I  have  found  the  incident  the  beet 
form  with  which  to  open  the  course, 
because  it  is  simple,  brief,  and  adapts 
able  to  any  mood  and  purpose ;  because 
it  enables  the  student  to  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  the  principles  discussed  at  the 
first  class  meeting;  and  because  it  is 
usually  based,  at  least  in  part,  upon 
first-hand  experience.  (Literal  truth 
for  its  ow’ii  sake,  however,  is  by  no 
means  encouraged.) 

In  the  task  of  opening  the  student’s 
eyes  to  the  usable  material  in  his  own 
life,  the  instructor  must  help  to  the 
very  best  of  his  ability,  especially  at 
this  first  class  session.  Anecdotes  of 
his  own,  and  provocative  items  from 
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the  current  newspaper  will  do  yeoman 
service.  A  few  stiidente  may  volun¬ 
teer  similar  material  or  hints  for  it, 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  discourage¬ 
ment  if  the  response  appears  scanty. 
After  a  brief  discussion  of  what  an 
anecdote  is,  an  invitation  to  spend  ten 
minutes  in  jotting  down  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  for  one  will  bring  some  results, 
and  often  surprisingly  good  results, 
from  nearly  everyone.  The  papers  are 
collected — to  lx?  returned,  if  requested, 
at  the  end  of  the  meeting — and  several 
are  read  aloud  and  praised,  though  not 
without  judgment,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  class  with  the  incidents  to 
he  written  before  the  next  week’s  ses¬ 
sion. 

Finally,  just  before  the  end  of  the 
period,  a  short  and  vigorous  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  avoid  long-wnndedness  and  dull¬ 
ness,  notably  with  beginnings  and  end¬ 
ings,  is  in  order. 

Later  meetings  follow’  the  general 
pattern  of  the  first.  In  studying  the 
incident,  dialogue,  character  sketch, 
description,  and  short  story,  the  class 
takes  up  the  specific  techniques  of  each 
form.  The  basic  elements  of  good 
writing  in  general  are  also  brought  in 
at  appropriate  points :  for  example,  the 
study  of  dialogue  gives  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  stress  verisimilitmle ;  the 
character  sketch  may  lx*  employed  to 
emphasize  the  use  of  typical  and  sig¬ 
nificant  detail;  and  description  w’ill 
bring  out  the  importance  of  concrete 
detail,  of  .sense  impressions,  and  of  the 
connotation  of  w’ords.  These  elements 
are  first  introduced  and  discussed  at 
some  length,  and  then  incidentally 
mentioned  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
course,  along  with  other  fundamentals. 


which  receive  as  much  attention  as 
time  allows:  fresh,  vivid  diction  and 
other  elements  of  style;  the  selection 
of  material  to  create  a  definite  total 
effect;  tvpes  of  b^innings  and  end¬ 
ings;  and  the  like.  Sometimes  it  is 
practicable  to  have  certain  such  skills 
illustrated  by  material  casually  gar¬ 
nered  by  students,  in  the  manner  of 
the  lively  phrases  printed  by  the  Read¬ 
er's  Digest  under  the  heading  “Toward 
A  More  Picturesque  Speech,”  and 
other  familiar  devices  will  often  be  of 
value. 

In  the  study  of  the  short  story,  we 
have  found  the  single-scene  narrative 
and  other  simple  forms  the  most  re- 
w’arding,  since  they  are  brief,  do  not 
require  an  advanced  knowledge  of 
structure,  and  impose  few  hindrances 
to  the  writer’s  direct,  sincere  expres¬ 
sion  of  what  he  thinks  and  feels. 
Katherine  Mansfield,  Joseph  Johnson, 
Morley  Callaghan,  Kay  Boyle,  and 
Katherine  Brush  are  among  the  writ¬ 
ers  whose  stories — perhaps  more  prop¬ 
erly  called  sketches — we  have  used  to 
illustrate  widely  differing  kinds  of 
simply  plotted  narrative.  Some  tv’pes 
of  the  short  short  story  are  also  effec¬ 
tively  usable  with  adult  groups,  chal¬ 
lenging  their  wits  w’ithout  making  im¬ 
possible  demands  on  their  skill  in  nar¬ 
rative  technique. 

A  remark  on  the  use  of  models  may 
not  be  out  of  place,  for  I  realize  that 
it  is  under  fire  and  that  I  have  advo¬ 
cated  it.  Competent  authorities’  have 
recently  wanied  us  against  the  use  of 
others’  w’ritings  to  stimulate  the  crea¬ 
tive  imagination,  but  allow’  their  use 
as  aids  in  the  study  of  the  writer’s 
craft.  The  danger,  of  eourse,  is  that 


1  Knsie  Chamberlain.  “Material  for  the  HlKh  School  I.lterary  Magazine  from  the  Claaa  In 
Creative  W’ritlnsr.”  Eklucatlon,  LVII  (September.  1936),  46. 

Thomas  H.  I'zzell,  “Creative  W’rltlnjf:  A  Profeaalonal  View."  EnRllsh  Journal,  XXIV  (Jan¬ 
uary,  1935),  10-11,  16. 
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students  tend  to  follow  them  too  closely 
in  subject-matter,  thought,  and  style, 
instead  of  drawing  on  their  own  lives 
and  personalities. 

I  believe,  however,  that  models  are 
invaluable  in  illustrating  the  elements 
of  literary  technique  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  class,  and  even  in  assisting 
the  student  to  find  material  in  his  own 
experience.  The  danger  of  undue  influ¬ 
ence,  though  real,  is  not  so  great  with 
adult  groups  as  with  younger  classes. 
These  are  mature  men  and  women  who 
can  and  do  turn  to  the  richness  of  their 
own  lives  instead  of  books;  they  are 
far  less  imitative  than  younger  folk 
with  their  relatively  unformed  person¬ 
alities  and  meager  backgrounds.  More¬ 
over,  adults  grasp  much  more  success¬ 
fully  the  instructor’s  declared  and  re¬ 
iterated  purpose:  to  teach  the  basic 
elements  of  good  writing,  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  service  of  the  student’s 
own  thought  and  feeling,  rather  than 
to  indoctrinate  him  with  the  manner¬ 
isms,  attitudes,  or  subject-matter  of 
any  author.  A  further  safeguard  is 
the  intentional  use  of  a  striking  vari¬ 
ety  of  models — newspaper  columns, 
Galsworthy,  the  New  Yorker,  Boswell, 
Sinclair  Lewis,  Time,  Dickens,  Con¬ 
rad,  Somerset  Afaugham — so  that  no 
single  type  of  writing  or  thinking  is 
unduly  represented.  Finally,  the  in¬ 
structor  may  select  student  papers  of 
every  type  and  style  for  oral  reading 
and  favorable  comment,  and  he  may 
encourage  almost  every  individual  to 
attempt  contrasting  kinds  of  writing. 

Some  of  the  differences  between 
adult  classes  and  others  in  creative 
writing  have  been  indicated.  Here  are 
some  of  the  other  conclusions  I  have 
reached : 


First,  as  these  students  are  under  no 
compulsion,  pedantry  and  dullness 
must  be  avoided.  There  is  no  disci¬ 
pline  problem  here.  The  more  humor 
and  liveliness  the  better,  and  a  touch 
of  the  dramatic  also  has  its  uses.  Much 
of  the  business  of  the  course  can  be 
done  in  a  cheerful,  shirtsleeves,  down- 
to-brass-tacks  fashion,  so  that  an  imag¬ 
inative  adjective,  rich  in  connotations, 
becomes  a  “pay-off  word” ;  a  trite 
expression,  of  course,  is  a  “rubber 
stamp” ;  and  the  problem  of  the  them 
atic  significance  of  a  short  story  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  “So  what?” 

Secondly,  encouragement  pays  strik¬ 
ingly  high  dividends.  It  means  read¬ 
ing  as  many  student  papers  in  class 
as  possible,  and  praising  them  if  only 
for  a  single  sentence ;  it  means  making 
greater  efforts  than  ever  before  to  stim¬ 
ulate  discussion;  but  it  is  worth  it. 
The  successful  meeting  is  the  one  in 
which  everyone  has  said  something,  in 
spite  of  the  shyness  caused  by  a  novel 
and  difficult  situation.  Often  the  best 
part  of  the  hour  is  the  unpremeditated 
discussion  of  books,  plays,  and  motion 
pictures. 

Thirdly,  the  instructor  will  find  that 
individual  attention  is  even  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  with  other  groups.  Brief 
conferences  after  class  or  during  pe¬ 
riods  of  laboratory  work;  the  careful 
reading,  with  w'ritten  comments,  of 
all  papers;  above  all,  the  development 
of  a  direct,  friendly,  personal  relation¬ 
ship — these  produce  results  in  all  com¬ 
position  classes,  but  most  impressively 
where  the  influence  of  the  institution 
is  slight  and  where  the  relationship 
between  student  and  instructor  is  the 
backbone  of  the  course. 

For  a  final  view  of  creative  writing 
in  adult  schools,  let  us  turn  to  one  of 
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the  papers  written  in  my  Montclair 
class. 

NOCTURNE 
C.  W.  Vernon 

Two  hundred  pounds  of  Mr.  Glazeby 
strained  the  hospitality  of  a  high-school 
seat  His  left  elbow  rested  upon  the 
desk  that  would  have  been  in  front  of 
him  if  he  could  have  been  behind  it,  but 
of  necessity  much  of  Mr.  Glazeby  was 
in  the  aisle.  The  seats  of  learning  were 
not  made  to  the  measure  of  such  as  he, 
nor  would  his  personality  seem  to  fit  in¬ 
to  the  adult  evening  course  in  creative 
writing  any  more  than  he  fitted  his  little 


oblong  perch  of  polished  oak.  He  would 
be  more  in  place  on  the  5.14,  scowling 
at  the  paper  and  asking  an  adjacent 
replica  of  himself  what  the  President 
meant  to  do  to  business  next. 

The  rest  of  the  class  were  rather  puz¬ 
zled  as  to  why  Mr.  Glazeby  was  among 
them,  as  some  of  them  wondered  why 
they  themselves  were  there,  but  Mr. 
Glazeby  himself  was  in  no  doubt.  He 
had  a  purpose  as  specific  as  a  doctor’s 
prescription.  He  had  read — and  read — 
and  read — the  reiterated  advertisement: 
*‘How  do  you  know  you  can’t  write?” 
He  had  come  to  find  out. 


CREATIVE  WRITING  IN  EUROPE:  THE  SITUATION 
UNDER  A  DICTATORSHIP 
Boris  Erich  Nelson,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D. 

LITERARY  CRITIC.  LECTURER,  AND  AUTHORITY  ON  EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 


“  .  .  .  The  intellectual  side  of  things 
fills  me  with  disgust.  Every  printe<l 
word  jars  on  me.  Philosophy?  There’s 
a  reactionary  concept  for  you!  I  put 
on  my  helmet,  I  draw  my  dagger,  and 
declaim  heroic  verse.  .  .  .  ” — Josef 

Goebbels,  Minister  of  Propaganda  and 
Enlightenment  in  his  novel,  Michael. 

An  old  Chinese  proverb  speaks  the 
^wisdom  of  a  thinker  and  exhib¬ 
its  humanity’s  greatest  folly: 
“The  human  mind  can  make  hell  into 
heaven  and  heaven  into  hell.”  Add 
to  this  Hitler’s  own  saying,  “Repeat 
a  lie  often  enough,  loud  enough,  and 
soon  enough  you  will  find  it  accepted 
as  fact,”  and  you  have  the  Nazi  con¬ 
ception  of  the  creative  arts,  of  crea¬ 
tive  writing,  literature  and  teaching. 
In  the  Third  Reich  the  red  flag  of 
the  swastika  flutters  in  all  domains, 
may  it  be  politics  or  literature.  The 
works  of  realistic  liberals  have  been 
burnt  and  banished,  romanticism  has 
been  dubbed  a  sign  of  internal  weak¬ 
ness.  In  their  place  rules  a  kingdom 


of  enthusiastic  fanatics.  Dr.  Goebbels, 
the  cultural  dictator,  together  with 
Rust,  klinister  of  Education,  Dr.  Al¬ 
fred  Rosenberg,  author  of  such  works 
as  the  anti-Christian  “Myth  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,”  and  Baldur  von 
Schirach,  the  Youth-Fuehrer,  form  the 
quartet  which  rules  supreme  in  the 
field  of  the  creative  arts, — their  word 
is  law,  their  patronage  assures  publi¬ 
cation  and  success,  their  blue-print 
is  the  ofiicial  and  compulsory  “out¬ 
line”  for  whatever  free  (?)  and  crea¬ 
tive  (?)  genius  seeks  expression.  Form 
is  secondary;  stress  is  laid  on  content, 
which  must  conform  to  “the  new  school 
of  thought.”  And  what  is  this  new 
school  of  thought?  It  refuses  to  ack¬ 
nowledge  the  fact  that  it  has  set  a 
definite  and  square-cut  programme,  but 
the  facts,  the  regulations  and  the  laws 
prove  the  very  thing.  The  content 
must  be  in  line  with  Nazi  principles, 
must  be  applicable  to  these  principles, 
must  not  only  seek  to  prove,  but  actn- 
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ally  prove  by  whatever  means  the  cre¬ 
ator  selects  that  the  new  Germany  has 
given  him  the  chance  besides  the  creat¬ 
ing  ability.  This  then  is  the  essence 
of  Nsizi-Weltanschauung ! 

The  creator  must  be  a  racial  com¬ 
rade,  belonging  to  the  nation  with 
life  and  coul  to  the  exclusion  of  every¬ 
thing  else,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  ouni 
individuality.  The  Third  Reich,  the 
Germany  of  Adolf  Hitler,  has  stopped 
the  intellectual  progress  of  “his”  peo¬ 
ple,  has  turned  intellectual  life  into  a 
means  of  further  extending  his  dog¬ 
matic  theories  and  practices,  has  rele¬ 
gated  the  creative  writer,  author  and 
teacher  into  the  background  where  he 
must  olx*y  the  rule-book  of  a  political 
party  superior.  He  has  forbidden  the 
pursuit  of  leaniing  for  learning’s  sake, 
has  nationalized  research  and  the 
search  for  truth,  has  killed  the  ever¬ 
present  challenge  of  the  free  artist  and 
thinker,  writer  and  teacher.  The  lim¬ 
its  thus  imposed  have  eliminated  ac¬ 
tual  creation  and  creativeness  that  are 
unhampered,  free,  individual,  for  all 
mankind  rather  than  for  one  nation, 
race  or  people.  “The  task  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  teacher  is  not  to  give  complete 
education  but  to  make  fighters  of  our 
German  youth,”  declared  the  Prusftian 
Teachers’  Gazette  (^lay,  1034). 

With  this  in  mind  as  the  official 
policy,  schools  in  Germany  today,  from 
kindergarten  to  university,  are  under 
the  undisputed,  unchallenged  reign  of 
the  Nazi-spirit,  a  spirit  of  hatred  and 
rivete<l  martial  psychology.  Credited 
to  X azi-educator  Schemm  (Prussian 
Teachers’  Gazette)  are  these  words, 
which  later  were  to  become  the  official 
edict  of  Minister  Rust:  “The  future 
teacher  must  move  and  act  like  a  sol¬ 
dier!”  And  what  has  Hitler  himself 


to  say  on  this  subject  about  which  he 
knows  so  incredibly  little  by  personal 
experience?  Tn  his  Mein  Kampf,  we 
read:  “Mental  training  is  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance!”  (Page  452.) 
Then  again :  “The  exclusively  intellec¬ 
tual  character  of  the  education  of  our 
upper  classes  renders  them  unfit  at  a 
time  when  not  the  brain  but  the  fist  is 
decisive.”  (Page  277.) 

Ill  speaking  of  creative  literature  in 
the  Germany  of  today,  we  must  look 
deeper  into  the  methods  employed  by 
the  regime  in  educating  its  youth,  for 
it  is  upon  them  that  rests  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  living  up  to  the  sacred  her¬ 
itage  of  a  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing 
and  Heine.  Today,  we  do  have  writ¬ 
ing  and  teaching  in  Germany,  much 
of  it,  but  none  is  justifiably  termed 
creative  as  its  content  is  mediocre  and 
patterned  according  to  unilateral  in¬ 
structions.  We  therefore  see  in  the 
now  teaching  the  means  by  which  the 
present  rulers  seek  to  kill  in  the  bud 
all  creative  instincts.  The  Ministry 
of  Education  recently  issued  a  basic 
list  of  120  book.s  which  all  German 
schools  had  to  obtain  for  their  libra¬ 
ries.  The  books  are  listed  under  the 
following  classifications:  “Tn  the  Mists 
of  Antiquity,”  “Xordic  Heroes,” 
“German  Battles,”  “German  Greatness 
in  Sacrifice  and  Leadership,”  “Me¬ 
morials  of  the  World  War,”  “Our  Un¬ 
forgotten  Colonies,”  “Youth  ^larches 
in  the  Xew  Germany.”  Ernst  Hobers, 
of  the  Teachers’  Training  College  in 
Elbing,  ])ul>lished  a  Iwok  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  problem  of  instruction 
in  .s<*hools  on  the  racial  and  Jewish 
questions.  This  l>ook  earned  him  a 
doctorate!  He  has  now  Ixvome  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Julius  Streicher,  Anti- 
Semite  Extraordinaire,  the  same 
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Streicher  whose  famous  newspaper 
Der  Stuermer  contains  “suitable  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  study  of  the  racial  prob¬ 
lem  ...  on  sexual-pedagogic  grounds,” 
and  as  such  has  become  compulsory 
reading  in  all  schools. 

We  have  already  heard  much  of  the 
“Naxi  Mother  Goose”  which  has  been 
acclimated  to  a  “clicking,  clattering 
gatling-gun.”  More  advanced  students 
read  such  “creative”  poety  as  this: 

“Die  Zeit  verging,  doch  der  Pfaffe  blieb, 
Dem  Volke  die  Seele  zu  rauben: 

Und  ob  er*8  roemisch,  lutherisch  trieb 
Er  lehrte  juedischen  Glauben. 

Die  zeit  des  Kreuzes  ist  nun  vorbei, 

Das  Sonnenrad  will  sich  erheben; 

So  werden  mit  Gott  wir  endlich  frei, 
Dem  Volke  die  Ehre  zu  geben  ...” 

(Literal  translation)  : 

The  time  has  gone,  but  the  priest  re- 
niaine<l, 

To  steal  the  people’s  soul  away. 

And  whether  he  acted  in  the  Roman  or 
Lutheran  way. 

He  was  teaching  the  Jewish  belief. 
The  time  of  the  cross  is  gone, 

The  sun-wheel  wants  to  rise. 

And  so  with  God  we  shall  be  free  at  last, 
To  our  people  to  return  their  honor. 

Schools  are  making  use*  of  a  Helden- 
fihel.  Heroes’  Primer,  by  Eberhard 
Koebel,  which  reads  like  this:  “A  man 
— a  German!  Sound  of  War!  You 
are  death  to  many!  You  make  many 
cripples!  Hut  for  the  world  you  are 
the  great  life.  We  are  the  world  .  .  . 
Beat  your  great  dnim  and  dance! 
Immortal  war,  take  your  immortal 
soldiers.  War  is  the  father — war  is 
the  king  of  all  things!” 

.Ml  history  is  l)eing  re-written  to  be¬ 
come  Nazi-coordinate;  and  for  that 
purpose  the  New  Society  of  History 
Teachers  (Octol>er  10,  1035)  under 
the  supervision  of  The  Reich  Institute 


of  History  is  well-staffed  and  busy. 
“The  instruction  of  history  will  be 
baaed  on  the  National  Socialist  creed 
that  the  construction  of  the  State  and 
the  cultural  feats  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  were  creations  of  the  Nordic 
race  and  that  their  decline  could  be 
traced  back  to  the  loss  of  Nordic  blood 
through  w’arfare,  inter-marriage,  and 
later  infecundity.  ...”  {National- 
sozmlisttsche  Partei  -  Korrespondenz, 
July,  193(5.) 

Some  of  the  more  scientific  (?)  rev¬ 
elations  of  the  new  era  are  perhaps 
creative  enough,  to  the  initiated  scholar 
they  are  startling  and  fantastic.  These 
scientific  discoveries  shun  the  truth 
like  Goethe’s  Alephistopheles  dreaded 
the  good  signs  of  the  Church.  In¬ 
creasing  belief  is  placed  in  “Atlantis,” 
the  true  home  of  the  Aryans,  the  true 
primeval  Nordic  religion,  the  core  of 
which  is  a  strange  conglomeration  of 
the  Christian  soul  and  astronomy,  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  Lichterlehnis  or  Revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Light.  Nazi  philosophy 
thinks  nothing  for  example  of  such  a 
philological  mongrelism  as  associating 
the  Hebrides  and  the  Hebrews,  thus 
making  all  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh  and 
English  folk  at  least  in  part — Jews! 
Dr.  Johann  von  I^eers,  34-year-old  di¬ 
rector  of  Foreign  Policy  and  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  German  Institute  for 
Politics  and  violent  Nordic(  ?),  writes 
in  his  History  on  a  Racial  Basis: 
“The  death  mask  of  Rameses  IV  still 
shows  blonde  hair  and  a  narrow  Nor¬ 
dic  face.  .  .  .  Jenghis-Klian  .  .  . 
was  also  blue-eyed  and  blonde”  (page 
•  26).  Later:  “The  peasant  and  war¬ 
rior  State  of  Sparta  in  Lakedaimon 
showed  visibly  the  old  forms  of  life 
of  the  peasants  who  had  migrated  and 
settled  there  .  .  .  the  women  had  a 
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great  political  influence  because  they 
had  still  preserved  the  high  standard 
of  the  ancient  Nordic  woman”  (page 
42).  “The  Romans,  who  had  also  mi¬ 
grated  from  the  North  ...”  (page 
47). 

A  re-written  Bible  is  now  in  use, 
i.e.  wherever  the  Bible  is  still  read  at 
all  as  a  curriculum-book.  In  most  cases 
such  study  has  been  superseded  by  the 
study  of  racial  issues.  The  Reichsstelle 
fuer  doA  Buechergewerhe  (official  book 
censor  board)  must  approve  all  books 
before  they  may  be  printed  or  put  on 
sale.  It  issues  preference-lists  and 
gives  detailed  instructions  as  to  what 
l)ooks  are  to  be  pushed  and  how. 
So  for  example,  the  board  seems  to 
have  had  a  soft  spot  for  an  80-page 
l>ook  by  one  Paul  Bergenhangen  (first 
published  in  1934  by  Paul  Steege- 
mann),  w’hich  is  a  compilation  prop¬ 
erly  edited  of  course,  from  the  10,000 
odd  pages  of  the  works  of  Nietzsche. 
Here  are  a  few  passages:  “The  priest 
debases  and  desecrates  nature;  at  such 
a  price  alone  can  he  survive.  ...  I 
call  Christianity  one  great  curse,  one 
great  rottenness,  one  great  instinct  of 
revenge  for  which  no  means  are  poi¬ 
sonous,  secret,  and  mean  enough — I 
call  it  the  one  immortal  blot  of  dis¬ 
grace  on  humanity.  .  .  .  It  is  still 
possible  that  the  German  might  change 
their  old  name  of  disgrace  into  one  of 
honor  by  becoming  the  first  UNchris- 
tian  people  of  Europe.” 

On  page  365,  Hitler  wrote  in  his 
Mein  Kampf:  “The  question  that 
confronts  us  in  connection  with  the 
regaining  of  German  power  is  not: 
Ilow’  can  we  manufacture  arms?  but: 
How  can  we  create  the  xpirit  that  will 
enable  the  people  to  bear  arms  ?” 
Ewald  Banse,  professor  of  War-Sci¬ 


ence  at  the  Brunswick  Technological 
Seminary,  and  a  favorite  of  Hitler, 
took  the  hint  and  declared  in  one  of 
his  w’orks:  “The  methods  and  aims  of 
the  new  science  are  to  create  an  un¬ 
shakable  belief  in  the  high  ethical 
value  and  deeper  meaning  of  War  and 
to  produce  in  the  individual  the  psy¬ 
chological  readiness  for  sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  Nation  and  State.  ...” 
Add  we  but  one  more.  Minister  of 
State  Paul  Schmitthenner,  who  holds 
the  Chair  of  Military  Science  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  In  Die 
Bewegung,  the  Central  Student  Week¬ 
ly  (Feb.  23,  1937),  he  wrote:  “The 
military  core  of  the  Universities’  outr 
look  must  be  made  politically  effective 
by  the  military  education  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  on  the  broadest  basis.  .  .  . 
The  duty  of  military  education  is  the 
scientific  teaching  of  the  several  mili¬ 
tary  branches.  This  can  only  be  done 
in  the  Universities.  Alongside  mili¬ 
tary  technical  training  of  the  higher 
institutions  should  be  the  military  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Universities.  ...” 
The  following  is  part  of  a  solemn 
pledge  prescribed  to  the  students  of 
certain  courses,  and  these  military 
courses  are  of  course  required  courses: 
“War  is  the  apex  of  human  develop¬ 
ment.  War  is  the  natural  and  ulti¬ 
mate  phase  of  humanity.  War  is  the 
father  of  all  things.  ...” 

Even  the  creative  leanings  of  the 
newspaper- writer  have  been  stifled  by 
a  law  which  provides  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  newspaper  profession. 
Candidates  must  become  “soldiers  of 
the  pen”  and  as  such  must  spend  six 
months  in  a  military  camp.  Then 
they  must  pass  an  examination  which 
contains  such  questions  as  these: 

“What  are  the  most  defensive  sources 
and  forces  of  the  country?” 
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"Which  soldierly  examples  are  nearest 
the  idea  of  our  national  army?” 

‘^hat  would  you  show  to  a  foreif^ier 
to  give  him  within  a  week  the  right  im¬ 
pression  of  new  conditions  here?” 

Not  so  long  ago  Groebbels  declared 
that  **110  taunt  has  hurt  as  much  as 
the  one  that  Nazism  is  tantamount  to 
intellectual  barbarism”,  and  yet — this 
is  but  the  tragic  truth !  To  counteract 
the  accusation,  the  Nazis  have  in¬ 
creased  the  strength  and  cruelty  of 
their  suppression  and  are  praising 
themselves,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  late  G.  K.  Chesterton  is  **  .  .  .  the 
one  thing  which  is  the  mark  of  the 
fool!”  A  new  youth  is  rising  and 
they  are  being  told  and  taught  falsely. 
Their  historic,  their  entire  intellectual 
sense  is  being  undermined  by  this  ex¬ 
clusive  feeding  of  untruths ! 

How  incredible  do  these  quotations, 
the  writer’s  accusations  sound;  yet — 
here  they  stand,  snatched  from  text¬ 
books,  from  schoolbooks,  from  ofiieial 
speeches — all  are  approved  policy  with 
a  purpose.  The  heritage  of  Schiller’s 
Dieser  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt  .  .  . 
his  plea  for  brotherhood  in  the  “Ode 
to  Joy”  set  to  such  inspiring  music  by 
another  German,  Beethoven — has  been 
crushed  under  totalitarian  boots.  De¬ 
clared  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  University,  some 
two  years  ago:  ‘‘University  life  begins 
left  of  the  Rhine!” 

Hitler’s  Mein  Kampf,  Rosenberg’s, 
Schiraeh’s  poetry,  Goebbels’  and  all 
the  others’  works  show  many  a  take¬ 
off  when  it  comes  to  Nietzsche’s  ridi¬ 
culing  of  the  Judaeo — Christian  con¬ 
ceptions  of  Sympathy,  Humility  and 
Pity.  In  unison  they  praise  their 
conception  of  that  blonde  race  of  Nor¬ 
dic  supermen,  but  desert  the  Nietzsche- 
an  contempt  for  nationalism  and  Ger¬ 


man  Kultur,  just  as  they  n^te 
Goethe,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
minds, — Goethe  who  set  “national  and 
racial  intolerance  as  the  lowest  niveau 
of  any  culture.”  Heinrich  Heine’s 
century-old  prophecy  has  finally  come 
true :  The  German  has  resurrected  the 
idol  of  brutality  and  strength  —  it  is 
called  Nazism.  Some  130  years  ago, 
the  great  Goethe  wrote:  “Germany  is 
nothing,  but  every  individual  German 
amounts  to  a  good  deal,  and  yet  the 
Germans  think  that  it  is  the  other  way 
around.  The  Germans  ought  to  be 
transplanted  and  dispersed  all  over 
the  world  like  the  Jews  in  order  to 
develop  the  numerous  good  qualities 
which  are  latent  in  them  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  nations.”  Obviously  such 
passages  among  many  hundred  others 
have  been  “edited”  in  the  now  permis¬ 
sible  editions  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
of  whose  works  they  tell  a  good  story: 
Some  storm-troopers  were  arguing 
f.bout  burning  Schiller’s  works.  Said 
cne:  He  only  wrote  about  foreigners; 
“Mary  Stuart”  —  that’s  about  the 
Scots ;  “Don  Carlos” — that’s  about  the 
Spanish,  hollering  for  freedom  of 
thought,  just  think!  Then  there  is 
“William  Tell”  —  that’s  about  the 
Swiss!  The  argument  was  sound 
enough  and  they  proceeded  to  bum 
Schiller,  looking  at  each  title  as  they 
threw  the  books  into  the  flames.  Some 
of  his  works  came  to  be  saved  however, 
for  one  observant  storm-trooper  saw 
that  there  was  at  least  one  volume  that 
dealt  with  his  own  kind;  the  title  of 
that  book  was  “The  Robbers.” 

Germany  in  the  last  few  years  of 
her  transformation  from  the  pen  to  the 
sword  has  often  accused  the  world  of 
not  giving  her  a  fair  deal,  of  con¬ 
demning  her  before  examining,  of 
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shuiming  her  methods  and  her  people. 
Here  then  are  actualities  as  taken  if 
fat  random,  facts  which  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  at  infinitum.  Not  yet  does  the 
world  at  large  realize  what  has  really 
happened  to  the  intellectual  life  of  a 
great  people.  The  tragedy  is  greatest 
in  the  abrupt  foreclosure  of  all  the 
striving  and  fruitful  creativeness  that 
had  flourished  in  comparative  freedom 
and  independence.  Some  two  years 
ago  Barries  von  ^fuenchhausen,  one 
of  the  doyens  of  the  new  German 
Aeademy  of  Poetry,  exclaimed  in  a 
meeting:  “I  consider  Heinrich  Heine 
a  filthy  wretch!”  We  remember  the 
same  man  writing  in  1924:  “I  look  up 
fo  Heine  with  the  deepest,  most  humble 
veneration !”  Today  a  strangely  prim¬ 
itive  isolation  of  mind  subjected  to 
political  dogma  and  playing  but  a  pre¬ 
destined  role  in  the  political  game  has 
taken  over,  the  veneration  of  all  giants 
of  mind  has  been  ordered  changed  into 
annihilating  contempt,  for  the  Heine’s 
and  the  T..e8aing’a  stand  condemned  by 
the  idealistic  humaneness  of  their  cre- 


aliveness.  In  this  pattern  of  the  herd, 
of  group  security,  of  the  submergence 
of  all  individuality  is  placed  age  and 
youth,  artist  and  worker,  teacher  and 
thinker — “to  conform  or  else!” 

The  death  of  creative  literature  in 
Nazi  Germany,  the  death  of  all  free 
creativeness  is  perhaps  best  shown  in 
this  occurrence:  Above  the  entrance  of 
the  American  Building  of  Heidelberg 
University — built  in  1931  at  a  cost  of 
$500,000  which  was  a  gift  of  the 
American  People  —  rested  the  statue 
of  Athena,  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom. 
Its  inscription  read:  To  the  Eternal 
Spirit.  The  Statue  has  recently  been 
replaced  by  a  giant  German  Eagle 
topped  by  a  golden  Swastika.  The  in¬ 
scription  now  reads:  To  the  German 
Spirit. 

And  what  is  the  new  German  Spir¬ 
it  ?  Let  Nazidom’s  foremost  drama¬ 
tist,  Hanns  Johst,  speak,  when  he 
wrote  in  his  drama  entitled  “Schlage- 
ter” :  “When  I  hear  the  word  ‘culture’, 
T  slip  back  the  safety-catch  of  my  re¬ 
volver  ...” 
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Dr.  Andrew  Manson,  a  young 
Scotch  doctor  just  out  of  medi¬ 
cal  school,  comes  to  the  mining 
village  of  Rlaenelly  in  Wales  to  act  as 
an  assistant  to  Dr.  Page,  a  company 
doctor  who  is  bedridden  as  the  result 
of  a  severe  stroke.  Two  people  of  im¬ 
portance  enter  Manson’s  life  here  — 
the  shy,  bitter,  but  honest  and  compe¬ 
tent  Dr.  Philip  Denny;  and  the  spir¬ 
ited  but  stable  Christine  Barlow  who 
later  becomes  Manson’s  wife.  Man- 
son  leaves  Blaenelly  because  he  refuses 
to  work  any  longer  under  the  nig¬ 
gardly  financial  domination  of  Mrs. 
Blodwen  Page,  who  is  managing  the 
practice  of  her  husband. 

In  Aberalaw,  a  larger  Welsh  min¬ 
ing  town,  ^fanson  progresses  in  his 
medical  work,  and  through  the  help 
h<  obtains  from  his  wife’s  tutoring  he 
acquires  two  higher  medical  degrees. 
He  also  starts  his  original  research 
work  on  the  problem  of  the  physio¬ 
logical  and  chemical  effect  of  anthra¬ 
cite  dust  on  the  lungs  of  miners. 
While  in  Aberalaw,  Manson  leads  an 
unsuccessful  revolt  against  the  chief 
doctor  because  the  latter  demands 
financial  tribute  (one  fifth  of  their 
earnings)  from  all  his  subordinates. 
In  addition  to  this  trouble,  Manson 
finds  himself  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  a  lazy  miner  whom  he  has  put 
back  on  the  work  list  and  also  with  a 
small-minded  cleric  to  whom  he  has 
refused  to  give  some  requested  birth- 
control  information.  Not  caring  to  go 
on  working  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
Manson  turns  in  his  resignation. 


In  London,  Manson  obtains  a  post 
with  the  Coal  and  Metalliferous  Mines 
Fatigue  Board  as  the  result  of  the  fa¬ 
vorable  reception  of  his  thesis  on  dust 
inhalation.  In  this  position  he  hopes 
to  be  able  to  continue  his  researches. 
He  is  side-tracked,  however,  into  the 
inspection  of  first-aid  materials  in  col¬ 
lieries.  Soon  realizing  that  the  Board 
is  loosely  organized  and  that  its  poli¬ 
cies  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  whims  of 
its  stronger  members,  ^lanson  takes 
warning  and  decides  to  go  into  pri¬ 
vate  practice. 

Almost  penniless,  Manson  opens  a 
small  private  practice  in  London  on 
the  edge  of  its  wealthy  district.  The 
thought  of  his  present  and  of  his  ear¬ 
lier  poverty  haunts  him.  Then  re¬ 
newing  his' casual  friendship  with  the 
flashy  Dr.  Freddie  Hampton,  he  meets 
the  materialistic  Drs.  Ivory  and  Freed¬ 
man.  Manson  quickly  learns  the  prac¬ 
tices  and  the  bedside  lingo  of  these 
money-chasers.  He  forgets  his  earlier 
idealism  and  his  notions  of  high  scien¬ 
tific  integrity.  He  breaks  with  his 
wife,  who,  a  thorough  idealist  herself, 
will  not  subscribe  to  the  Hampton- 
Ivory-Freedman  notion  of  success.. . . 
Then  suddenly  Dr.  Ivory  reveals  his 
utter  incompetence  during  a  serious 
operation.  The  patient  dies,  and  Man- 
son,  his  eyes  opened  at  last,  turns  up¬ 
on  the  whole  money-mad  group  and 
breaks  with  them  and  with  their  en¬ 
tire  materialistic  philosophy  forever. 
His  real  nature  cx>mes  to  the  fore 
again  and  he  and  Chris  are  re-united. 
The  tragic  death  of  Chris  soon  after 
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this  reunion  brings  about  the  mental 
'ing  of  Manson  and  this  is  the 
last  step  in  his  purification. 

At  last  Drs.  Manson  and  Denny  and 
Hope  organize  an  ideal  clinic.  They 
settle  in  the  small  town  of  Stanbor- 
ough.  Denny  is  to  do  the  surgery, 
Hope  is  to  take  care  of  the  bacteriol¬ 
ogy,  and  ^^an8on  himself  is  to  handle 
the  medicine.  Each  doctor  will  use 
the  laboratory  whenever  he  desires  to 
use  it,  and  each  will  use  his  own  spec¬ 
ialized  skill  in  helping  the  others. 

GENERAL  ITEMS 

Significance  of  Title  —  The  word 
Citadel  stands  for  medical  compt*tency 
and  medical  integrity.  The  Citadel  is 
a  fortress  which  can  be  conquered  only 
by  the  brave  and  honest  and  intelli¬ 
gent.  “Don’t  you  remember  how  you 
used  to  speak  of  life,  that  it  w^as  an 
attack  on  the  unknown,  an  assault  up¬ 
hill  ...  as  though  you  had  to  take 
some  castle  (citadel)  that  you  knew 
w’as  there,  but  could  not  see,  on  the 
top  ...”  (pg.  299).  .  .At  the  very 
end  of  the  story,  Manson,  leaving 
Chris’s  grave  sees  in  the  sky  before 
him  a  bank  of  cloud  “bearing  the  shape 
of  battlements,”  and  we  are  left  to  as¬ 
sume  that  Manson,  under  Chris’  spir¬ 
itual  guidance,  will  once  more  assault 
these  battlements,  and  that  the  con¬ 
quest  of  them  will  be  the  greatest  of 
all  his  achievements.  .  .and  of  hers. 

Subject  Matter  —  The  rise,  decline, 
and  final  rise  in  the  professional  ca¬ 
reer  and  in  the  love  life  of  a  young 
physician  practicing  in  Wales  and 
England  between  1921  and  1929. 

Themes  —  The  moral  obligation  of 
the  true  doctor  to  be  scientifically  pro¬ 
gressive  and  to  be  financially  non- 
material  istic. 


The  backwardness  and  materialism 
of  many  British  medical  men. 

Hero's  Program — The  desire  to  be 
a  good  general  practitioner  when  nec¬ 
essary,  but  also  to  be,  when  possible, 
a  genuine  research  scientist. 

PLOT 

General  Conflicts  —  No  direct  gen¬ 
eral  conflicts  but  marked  general  con¬ 
trasts  between  progressive  and  non¬ 
progressive  doctors,  and  between  ideal¬ 
istic  and  materialistic  doctors. 
Personal  Conflicts — 

^fanson  vs.  Mrs.  Blodw’en  Page 
^lanson  vs.  Nurse  Lloyd 
Man.son  vs.  Dr.  Llew^ellyn 
^lanson  vs.  Chenken  and  Parry 
Manson  vs.  Drs.  Hampton,  Ivory, 
Gadsby,  Freedman 
^fanson  vs.  Dr.  Thoroughgood 
T  riangles — 

1.  Chris  Manson  Frances  Lawrence 

2.  Idealists  Manson  Materialists 

Chris  Hampton 

Denny  Ivory 

Hope  Freedman 

Abbey  !,«  Roy 

3.  Progressit'es  Manson  Non- 

Progressives 
Stillman  Thoroughgood 

Discussion  of  Personal  Conflict  and 
Triangles — Manson  has  many  personal 
conflicts.  Most  of  these  are  with 
people  who  are  unfair  to  him  in  money 
matters  or  who  reveal  themselves  to 
him  as  being  incompetent  in  their 
medical  relationships. 

1.  The  triangle  involving  the  ri¬ 
valry  of  Chris  and  Frances  for  the  af¬ 
fection  of  Manson  is  a  minor  one. 
There  is  fundamentally  nothing  in  the 
]>er8onality  of  Frances  which  could 
ever  permanently  interest  Manson. 
Frances  has  smoothness  and  sophiati- 
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cation  and  these  attributes  appeal  to 
Manson  but  she  has  nothing  else  which 
appeals  to  him.  He  is  thinking  of 
Chris  even  when  he  is  out  with  Fran¬ 
ces. 

2.  The  best  triangle  in  the  book  is 
that  involving  the  Idealists  and  the 
Materialists  in  their  indirect  struggle 
to  control  the  medical  life  of  Manson. 
The  Idealists  control  him  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  career.  Then  he  goes 
over  to  the  Materialists.  Finally  he 
goes  back  to  the  Idealists,  where  at 
heart  he  has  always  belonged. 

3.  The  triangle  involving  Manson 
with  the  progressive  Stillman  and 
with  the  non-progressive  Thorough- 
good  is  interesting  but  not  of  great 
significance,  since  Manson  is  by  tem¬ 
perament  always  on  the  side  of  the 
progressive  Stillman. 

Climax  —  The  main  climax  of  a 
novel  is  the  climax  of  its  major  action. 
The  major  action  in  the  Citadel  is  the 
triangle  involving  the  Idealists,  Man- 
son,  and  the  Materialists.  The  climax 
of  this  action  occurs  when  Manson 
turns  against  Ivory  (a  Materialist) 
and  condemns  him  for  his  incompe¬ 
tency  in  handling  the  Vidler  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  steps  by  which  Manson  then 
frees  himself  from  the  materialistic 
influence  are  definitely  marked.  That 
very  night  he  symbolically  flings  the 
money  sack,  filled  with  the  day’s  earn¬ 
ings,  into  a  corner  of  the  surgery.  He 
then  refu.«ies  to  accept  the  fee  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  though  neurotic  woman 
whose  money  he  had  formerly  accepted 
with  great  enthusiasm.  He  breaks 
with  Freddie  Hampton.  He  breaks 
with  Frances  Lawrence.  He  breaks 
with  le  Roy,  the  Ix^is  manufacturer 
of  supposedly  scientific  foods. . . .  And 


that  is  not  all.  He  re-unites  himself 
with  his  two  old  idealistic  friends, 
Denny  and  Hope,  but  more  important 
still,  he  re-unites  himself  first  with 
Chris,  the  finest  of  all  the  idealistic 
forces  acting  upon  him. 

Outstanding  Scenes  —  Among  the 
more  effective  scenes  of  the  novel  are 
the  following: 

Manson’s  restoration  to  life  of  Joe 
Morgan’s  stillborn  child. ...  Manson’s 
coal-pit  amputation  of  a  trapped  min¬ 
er’s  arm. . . .  Manson’s  stopping  of  the 
internal  hemorrhage  of  the  man  run 
down  by  a  bus. . .  Ivory’s  tragically 
bungled  operation  on  Harry  Vidler. 

.  . .  ^lanson’s  restoration  to  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  hysterical  Toppy  le  Roy. . . 

IDEAS 

The  ideas  in  the  Citadel  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important. 

Dr.  Cronin  gives  a  very  definite  list 
of  the  things  in  British  medicine  of 
which  he  approves  and  another  list  of 
the  things  of  which  he  disapproves. 

Dr.  Cronin  (speaking  through  Man- 
son  and  the  Idealists)  is  against  the 
following : 

The  familiar  bottle  of  medicine  for 
all  and  every  ill. ...The  medical  en¬ 
dorsement  of  bogus  health  foods. . . . 
The  often  unnecessary  and  expensive 
operations  and  injections.. .  .The  split¬ 
ting  of  fees  between  medical  men. . . . 
The  extreme  difificulty  of  getting  sick 
patients  into  hospitals. . . .  The  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  the  medical  profession  to 
recognize  men  of  great  scientific  at¬ 
tainment  merely  because  they  have  not 
acquired  M.  D.’s. ...The  practice  of 
abortions  under  other  names. ...The 
location  of  hospitals  in  the  mid-city 
belts  where  the  air  is  filled  with  dust 
and  noise. .  . .  The  deliberate  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  “bed-side  manner”  for  the 
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sake  of  extracting  big  fees  from 
wealthy  patients  who  are  perfectly 
healthy  but  spoiled  and  pampered. .  .  . 
"I’he  outrageous  prices  charged  by  the 
owners  and  managers  of  nursing 
homes,  which  homes  are,  in  many 
eases,  decidedly  s<*cond-rate  in  both 
equipment  and  service. 

Dr.  Cronin  is  for  the  following: 

Compulsory  graduate  courses  for  all 
practicing  physicians. .  . .  The  stimula¬ 
tion  of  all  physicians  toward  some  sort 
of  research. ...  The  immediate  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  practice  of  medicine 
by  the  British  of  the  American  clinical 
idea  of  a  personal  grouping  of  doctors 
in  one  building,  each  specializing  in  a 
single  branch  of  medicine..  .  .The  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  X-ray  equipment  for  all 
difficult  diagnoses. ...  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  hospitals  in  the  green  belt  out¬ 
side  of  the  big  cities  where  the  air  is 
pure  and  where  the  city  noises  are 
never  heard. .  .  .  The  recognition  and 
the  immediate  use  of  the  great  scien¬ 
tists  of  the  w'orld  whether  they  have 
s|>ecific  medical  degrees  or  not..  .  .De¬ 
cent  hours  and  decent  pay  for  nurses. 

The  enthusiasm  which  Dr.  Cronin 
feels  for  his  own  medical  ideas  is  re¬ 
vealed  when  he  puts  Manson  on  trial 
before  the  medical  board  (an  anti-cli¬ 
mactic  scene,  not  at  all  necessary  to 
the  artistic  unity  of  the  story)  merely 
tc  get  an  opportunity  to  re-state 
through  his  hero  the  things  of  which 
he  approves  and  the  things  of  which 
he  disapproves.  The  novel  is  abso¬ 
lutely  didactic  in  this  section. 

CHARACTERS 

Manson,  a  complex  personality,  is 
the  main  character,  a  combination  of 
strength  and  weakness.  He  is  above 
average  intelligence,  is  extremely 
dogged  in  pursuing  any  task  on  which 


he  has  set  his  mind,  and  is,  at  times, 
of  an  extraordinarily  intense  emotional 
nature.  He  has  a  most  tender  con¬ 
science  and  never  has  any  real  peace 
of  mind  while  engaged  in  disloyalty 
of  any  kind,  whether  to  his  marriage 
vows  or  to  his  scientific  ideals.  He  is 
of  an  essentially  lovable  nature. 

When  in  Blaenelly  he  is  a  doctw 
primarily  devoted  to  the  active  task 
of  helping  the  sick..  .  .When  in  Aber- 
alaw  he  continues  with  his  interest  in 
the  sick  but  is  profoundly  aroused  by 
the  challenge  thrown  at  him  by  his  re¬ 
searches  in  dust  inhalation.  In  this 
latter  activity  he  is  as  much  a  scien¬ 
tific  truth  seeker  as  he  is  a  social  heal¬ 
er.  .  .  .While  he  is  working  for  the  Coal 
and  ^fetalliferous  Board  his  attitude 
is  almost  entirely  that  of  a  scientific 
truth  seeker,  the  immediate  problem 
of  healing  the  sick  then  being  of 
secondary  importance  to  him. ...  A 
marked  change  then  occurs  in  him,  for 
when  attending  to  his  own  personal 
practice  in  London  he  becomes  almost 
entirely  indifferent  to  both  of  his  earli¬ 
er  interests  of  healing  and  research, 
and  his  emphasis  now  becomes  over¬ 
whelmingly  placed  on  the  material 
gains  of  his  practice. .  .  .  After  break¬ 
ing  from  the  London  moneyed  group, 
however,  ^klanson  goes  back  to  his  old 
standards.  As  we  leave  him  we  see  - 
that  he  is  obviously  going  to  be,  as  he 
was  in  his  Ala^ralaw  days,  a  doctor  de-  | 
voted  to  his  patients  and  to  the  quest  1 
for  those  medical  truths  which  can  be 
discovered  only  by  painstaking  labora¬ 
tory  research. 

(Note.  It  may  be  stated  here  that 
Dr.  Cronin,  while  in  active  medical 
practice,  wrote  the  following  two  stud¬ 
ies:  “First  Aid  in  the  Coal  Mines”; 
“Dust  Inhalation  by  Ilammate  Min- 
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ers.”  It  will  be  seen  that  Manson  has 
the  same  interests  as  Cronin.) 

Chris,  Manson’s  wife,  is  a  refined 
and  devoted  girl.  She  possesses  real 
idealism  tempered  by  common  sense 
and  upheld  by  a  steady  courage.  She 
is  strongly  opposed  to  materialism  and 
its  shabby  cheapening  results.  She 
fights  as  best  she  can  against  every 
influence  which  she  thinks  will  hurt 
her  husband  either  as  a  scientist  or  as 
a  man.  Her  death  is  apparently  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  author  to  consolidate 
Manson’s  reformation  .  .  .  for  with 
Chris  now  ever  in  his  memory  Man- 
son  can  never  leave  the  idealistic  way 
toward  which  she  had  always  pointed. 
(Chris  invitee  immediate  comparison 
with  IxK)ra,  the  heroine  of  Sinclair 
I.ewis’  Arrowsmith.) 

Denny  is  a  burly  but  shy  and  over¬ 
sensitive  surgeon  whose  medical  career 
had  been  almost  ruined  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  a  woman  who  had  tried  to 
make  a  society  doctor  out  of  him. 
Denny,  despite  his  cynicism  and  bit¬ 
terness,  has  great  capacity  for  love. 
He  is  devoted  to  Manson.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Manson’s  career  it  is  Denny 
more  than  anyone  else  who  shocks  him 
into  thinking  scientifically  for  him¬ 
self,  and  then  after  Chris’  death  it  is 
Denny  who  stands  by  and  helps  Man- 
son  in  the  latter’s  painful  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  his  broken  and  apparently  fu¬ 
tureless  life. 

(Note.  It  is  strange  that  Denny, 
like  Manson  and  Chris,  is  a  person 
without  any  living  relatives.  Why  the 
author  should  so  completely  orphanize 
his  cast  is  a  matter  for  speculation.) 

The  Con  Boland  family,  which  is 
very  briefly  exhibited  before  us,  might 
be  called  a  Charles  Dickens,  or  even  a 
Mack  Sennett,  family.  Apart  from 
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Mary,  the  daughter  who  is  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  and  about  whose 
treatment  a  controversy  is  waged,  the 
rest  of  the  group  play  virtually  no 
part  in  the  plot.  Con  Boland,  the 
father,  is  little  more  than  a  lovable 
though  loyal  clown. ...  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  why  Cronin  intro¬ 
duced  this  amazing  aggregation.  Per¬ 
haps  he  knew  some  such  group,  or  per¬ 
haps  he  had  recently  been  thinking 
about  the  ^licawbers  of  David  Copper- 
field. 

SETTING 

Place — Wales  and  England.  Small 
towns  and  I.K>ndon. 

Time — 1921  to  1929. 

Occupations — Medical  work  almost 
entirely.  Some  mining  at  start. 

Natural  Setting — Some  passing  idea 
is  given  of  the  dark  Welsh  coal-mining 
valley  at  Blaenelly. . .  .Occasional  later 
glimpses  of  the  English  countryside. 

Social  Setting — The  setting  is  lai^e- 
ly  social,  most  of  the  scenes  taking 
place  indoors.  Save  for  a  few  early 
scenes  dealing  with  the  homes  of  poor 
Welsh  miners  and  for  some  later  scenes 
dealing  with  the  establishments  of 
I.ondon’s  wealthier  groups,  we  are  al¬ 
most  always  in  direct  contact  with  the 
social  background  provided  by  the  do¬ 
mestic  existences  and  the  professional 
activities  of  the  doctors  themselves. 

The  three  different  settings  of  Blae¬ 
nelly,  of  Aberalaw,  and  of  London  are 
skillfully  differentiated.  The  first  is 
marked  by  its  general  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  the  second  by  its  petty 
bickerings,  the  third  by  its  brazen  ma¬ 
terialism  and  barrenness.  • 

(It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Chris,  when 
most  unhappy  over  the  materialism  of 
Manson,  seems  inevitably  to  yearn  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  country — as  if  the 
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city  were  a  place  to  which  she,  with 
her  openness  and  freshness,  could  never 
really  adjust  herself.) 

STYLE 

Dialogued  Section  —  Dr.  Cronin’s 
characters  speak,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
rather  short  sentences  of  everyday  life. 
They  usually  speak,  too,  in  completed 
sentences.  They  use  considerable  ges¬ 
turing  as  they  talk,  this  gesturing  in¬ 
dicating  their  personalities,  whether 
they  are  nervous,  or  shy,  or  stolid,  etc. 

Much  of  the  better  talk  of  the  book 
is  that  uttered  by  ]\ran8on  when  he  is 
emotionally  aroused  in  some  way.  Al¬ 
though  he  has  a  tendency  to  rant  when 
he  discovers  other  persons  in  the 
wrong,  his  conversation  when  he  is  in 
the  wrong  himself  (and  knows  it)  is 
the  conversation  that  any  other  man 
(once  guilty  like  ^fanson)  can  iden¬ 
tify.  Manson  is  also  very  natural  in 
his  early  infatuation-and-love  talk 
with  Chris. 

Chris,  always  sane  in  her  utterances, 
always  speaking  the  language  of  the 
steady  personality  which  she  is,  is  in 
many  ways  the  most  satisfactory  con¬ 
versationalist  in  the  book.  She  seems 
to  be  particularly  effective  in  two 
particular  moods — the  one,  when  she 
is  teasing  Manson ;  the  other,  when 
she  has  been  hurt  by  him. 

Most  of  the  lesser  characters  seem 
to  be  people  who  are  introduced  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
certain  points  of  view.  This  tends  to 
result  in  artificial  conversation.  The 
London  doctors,  for  instance,  are  al¬ 
ways  smoothly  materialistic  in  their 
talk;  the  Tx>ndon  society  women  are 
always  speaking  the  words  which 
might  be  expected  to  come  from  the 
lips  of  such  spoiled,  sophisticated, 
coldly  glamorous  and  essentially  un¬ 


faithful  persons.  Even  Denny  and 
Hope  seem  at  times  to  fall  into  this 
mold  of  artificial  dialogue,  Denny  all 
too  frequently  speaking  the  words  of 
an  over-emphasized  honest  cynicism, 
and  Hope  an  equally  over-emphasized 
honest  flippancy. 

Non-Dialogued  Section — There  are 
but  few  descriptions  of  places  in  the 
Citadel,  but  there  are  descriptions  of 
all  the  important  characters.  Manson 
is  a  “spare  and  gawky  youngster,  with 
high  cheek  bones,  a  fine  jaw  and  blue 
eyes.”  Chris  is  a  “slight  figure  in  a 
brown  tweed  skirt,  woolen  stockings, 
and  small  stout  shoes  ...  he  could 
not  help  thinking  how  clear  and  fresh 
her  skin  was,  with  a  tiny  brown  mole, 
exactly  the  color  of  her  eyes,  high  on 
her  right  cheek.  She  was  very  fragile 
in  her  white  blouse.  ...” 

The  exposition  (or,  in  other  words, 
the  revelation  and  analysis)  of  charac¬ 
ter  is  done  by  the  customary  method 
of  giving  the  character’s  words,  his 
deeds,  his  reactions  to  the  deeds  and 
words  of  others,  and  by  telling  what 
the  other  characters  say  about  him. 
In  the  Citadel  Cronin  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  (to  speak  primarily  of  Manson) 
the  latter’s  more  significant  personal 
traits  by  giving  his  reactions  to  the 
deeds  and  words  of  others  rather  than 
by  what  he  says  or  does  himself. 

The  narrative  elements  are  obvi¬ 
ously  of  just  as  much  interest  to  the 
author  as  are  the  expositional  ele¬ 
ments  and  are  apparently  of  consider¬ 
ably  more  interest  to  him  than  are  the 
descriptive.  The  best  of  the  narrative 
sections  are  those  concerned  with  opeiv 
ations — ^Manson’s  delivery  of  the  still¬ 
born  child,  his  amputation  of  the  min¬ 
er’s  arm.  Ivory’s  bloody  operation  on 
Vidler.  In  these  passages  Cronin  is 
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not  only  writing  about  situations  which 
his  professional  experiences  have  made 
familiar  to  him,  but  he  may  possibly 
be  writing  about  actual  cases  which  he 
has  personally  witnessed. ...  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Cronin  practiced 
medicine  not  only  in  the  coal  mining 
districts  of  Wales  but  also  in  the 
wealthier  districts  of  London. 

Brief  Find  Judgment — The  Cita¬ 


del  is  the  better  type  of  serious  popu¬ 
lar  novel.  It  contains  an  interesting 
story,  has  characters  which  are  compe¬ 
tently  although  not  greatly  created, 
and  it  presents  many  true  and  stimu¬ 
lating  ideas  concerning  the  relations  of 
doctors  to  their  work,  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  general  public. 

[The  Publishers  of  Education  would 
like  to  hear  from  any  readers  who  would 
care  to  have  us  publish  other  articles  simi¬ 
lar  to  this  one.1 
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WII.VT  do  you  rank  as  “Educa¬ 
tion  Enemy  Number  One”  in 
the  high  school  methodology 
employed  today?  My  first  choice  is 
the  procedure  found  in  too  many  class¬ 
rooms  whereby  pupils  are  trained 
continually  to  remember,  to  remem- 
Iter,  but  all  too  infrequently,  to  think. 
They  ceaselessly,  conscientiously,  re¬ 
peat  facts  learned,  but  are  not  led  to 
draw  inferences  from  these  known 
facts,  are  not  taught  to  solve  problems 
with  these  data.  And,  if  school  is  a 
training  for  life,  or,  better  yet,  is  life, 
which  procedure  is  more  valuable?  Is 
successful  living  a  recitation  of  truths 
learned,  or  an  application  of  them? 
Is  not  life  itself  problem-solving,  ade- 
(juately  or  inadequately,  according  to 
how  well  the  individual  has  learned  to 
use  the  knqwn  in  determining  the  un¬ 
known  ? 

If  we  accept  the  geo-physical  ex¬ 
planation  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  then  progress  must  re¬ 
sult  from  research  —  a  discovery  of 


new  truths  out  of  combinations  of  the 
known.  Practice  shows  that  research 
is  a  successful  procedure  for  the  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professional,  and  the  aca¬ 
demic  worlds  alike — for  everyone  seek¬ 
ing  answers  to  problems  unsolved. 
Why  is  not  research,  then,  a  sound 
method  of  study  for  high  school  sen¬ 
iors  ?  Problem-solving  by  logical 
handling  of  gathered  data  —  what 
more  practical  training  can  we  give 
pupils  than  work  of  this  nature?  As 
Huxley  assured  us  years  ago:  “The 
method  of  scientific  investigation  is 
nothing  but  the  expression  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  mode  of  working  of  the  human 
mind.”^ 

Margaret  Darling,  head  of  the  Eng- 
glish  department  in  our  schools,  and  I 
have  worked  out  with  high  school  sen¬ 
iors  in  the  English  composition  class, 
a  plan  which  may  be  called  “Problem 
Solving  in  the  English  Composition 
Class,”  or  “The  Novel  as  an  Integrat¬ 
ing  Unit  for  the  Study  of  Composi¬ 
tion,  History,  Art,  Drama  and  the  Sci- 


l  Huxley,  Thomas,  "Autoblogrraphy  and  Essays,”  p.  85.  Houghton  Mltllln  Company,  Cam 
bridge,  1909. 
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entific  Procedure,”  or  “The  Labora¬ 
tory  Method  of  Teaching  Corapoai- 
tion.”  The  unit  has  many  valuable 
outcomes.  The  teaching  procedure 
will  be  briefly  discussed,  and  some  at¬ 
tendant  values  enumerated. 

The  project  begins  with  the  teacher 
as  a  problem  in  English  composition. 
She  wants  to  give  her  pupils  a  live, 
individualized  motive  for  writing  —  a 
desire  to  unburden  themselves  of  a 
vital  truth.  For  an  inherent  weakness 
in  our  composition  classes  today  is  that 
the  pupils  write,  too  often,  because 
they  have  to,  not  because  they  have 
something  to  say.  Their  starting  point 
is — a  depressing  requirement.  l.et  us 
try  another  plan  —  start  by  helping 
them  to  organize  some  ideas  which 
they  are  convinced  are  true.  Then 
they  will  want  to  express  themselves. 
And  once  the  desire  to  express  a  con¬ 
viction  has  been  bom,  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  hazard  of  the  composition  assign¬ 
ment,  be  it  oral  or  written,  has  been 
successfully  cleared. 

The  pupils  have  finished  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  class,  reading  a  novel  such  as 
Hardy’s  Return  of  the  Native,  The 
tt'acher  now  brings  numerous  second¬ 
ary  elements  in  the  novel  to  the  pupils’ 
attention,  and  encourages  their  select¬ 
ing  one  of  these  topics  on  which  to 
“research.”  The  unit  is  taught  in  five 
steps.  The  teacher’s  presentation  is 
similar  to  the  first  step  in  any  scien¬ 
tific  investigation,  the  formulating  of 
the  problem.  This  presentation  corre¬ 
sponds  in  the  main  to  the  first  two 
steps  in  Morrison’s  five-step  teaching 
cycle  for  units  of  science-type  sub¬ 
jects,*  the  exploration  and  the  pres¬ 
entation. 

This  direct  teaching  by  the  instme- 


tor  will  be  in  brief  as  follows;  “Havi  I 
you  noticed  that  Hardy  does  more  tlun 
tell  a  good  story,  that  he  has  many 
secondary  interests?  For  example,  we 
might  term  him  somewhat  of  an  artist 
He  has  skilfully  outlined  many  silhou¬ 
ettes  for  us,  usually  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  sky,  as  the  first  glimpse 
we  get  of  Eustacia,  on  the  barrow, 
against  the  evening  sky,  in  Chapter 
II  of  Book  I.  What  artistic  prin¬ 
ciples  has  Hardy  incorporated  in  these 
silhouette  pictures?  Or,  have  you 
noted  his  many  allusions  to  hisU^t 
Are  they  accurate?  Does  Hardy  in-  ' 
ject  humor  into  the  story?  Does  he  , 
use  few  or  many  figures  of  speech! 
Have  you  noticed  anything  about  his 
chapter  endings  ?  Are  there  few  or 
many  superstitions  in  the  story! 
What  are  some  of  them  ?  What  class 
of  people  usually  believed  in  them  ?  I 
wonder  why  Hardy  held  up  the  story 
proper  by  including  so  many  of  these! 
Do  they  add  anything  more  than 
humor  to  the  narrative?  If  they  are 
not  needed  for  the  plot  itself,  what 
part  of  the  story  are  they  to  support!” 

The  pupils  will  conclude  that  the 
material  on  superstitions  helps  with 
the  characterization.  The  teacher 
then  swings  to  the  known  and  asks, 
“Which  people  usually  believe  in  su- 
f»erstition8,  the  enlightened  or  the  ig¬ 
norant?”  (Discussion  as  to  why.) 
After  this  discussion,  the  pupils  draw 
the  conclusion  toward  which  the  teach¬ 
er  has  been  pointing  the  way  —  that 
Hardy’s  inclusion  of  the  many  super¬ 
stitions  shows  that  the  people  on  Eg- 
don  Heath  were  in  the  main,  ignorant 

Here  is  an  excellent  learning  situa¬ 
tion:  a  problem  has  been  set;  there 
are  data  to  be  gathered;  and  a  new 


S  Morrtaon,  Henry  C.,  "The  PracOoe  of  Teaching  la  the  Secondary  School.”  pp.  2U-SI1.  Tfca 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chioago,  192f. 
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truth,  an  hypothesis,  to  be  drawn  and 
tMted.  From  the  material  in  the  story 
on  some  subject,  the  pupil  is  to  draw 
a  conclusion  —  one  which  the  author 
for  artistic  reasons  does  not  state  ob¬ 
viously — as  to  why  Hardy  has  incor¬ 
porated  this  material  in  his  novel. 

The  teacher  goes  in  summary  fash¬ 
ion  through  one  such  study  to  show 
that  a  good  novel  has  many  fascinat¬ 
ing  issues  in  it  other  than  the  main 
plot,  which  secondary  issues  often  are 
tie  reason  why  one  remembers  a  cer¬ 
tain  story  longer  than  some  other  less 
adorned  tale  having  only  plot  and, 
lacking  these  other  “literary  vita¬ 
mins.”  The  instructor  then  suggests 
that  it  will  be  worth  while  for  each 
pupil  to  investigate  some  one  of  these 
“secondary”  interests  of  Hardy;  to 
gather  many  examples  from  the  story, 
and  then  draw  his  own  conclusion — a 
real  discovery,  if  you  please — as  to 
why  this  material  is  included  in  the 
novel,  what  it  reveals  about  the  author, 
or  some  such  related  conclusion.  The 
lure  of  discovery  intrigues  most  indi¬ 
viduals.  Almost  every  pupil  will  be 
fired  with  a  desire  to  carry  on  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  that  he  may  draw  his  con¬ 
clusion. 

The  list  of  subjects  for  investigation 
is  started  by  the  teacher,  and  additions 
solicited  from  the  pupils.  With  a 
group  of  superior  students  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects  may  be  studied  in  The 
Return  of  the  Native:  “Allusions,” 
“Figurative  Language,”  “Silhouettes,” 
“Dramatic  Scenes,”  “Hardy’s  Philos¬ 
ophy,”  “A  Different  Ending  for  the 
Story,”  “Light  and  Darkness,”  “Cor¬ 
relation  of  Nature  and  Human  Na¬ 
ture,”  “Humor  in  the  Story,”  “Chap¬ 
ter  Endings,”  “Sound  Description,” 
“Superstitions,”  “Seasons  on  the 
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Heath,”  “Foreshadowing,”  “The  Rain- 
barrow,”  “Animal  Life  on  the  Heath,” 
“Characterization  of  (some  charac¬ 
ter),”  “Use  of  Coincidence.” 

Our  average  groups  studied  subjects 
in  The  Mayor  of  Casterhridge  in  a 
similar  manner.  With  a  group  of 
slow  seniors,  such  a  novel  as  Dickens’ 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  can  be  “re¬ 
searched,”  more  evident  themes  being 
used,  as  the  following:  “Lawlessness 
in  England,”  “Soho  Square  and  San 
Antoine  Contrasted,”  “Injustices  in 
English  Law  and  Court  Procedures,” 
“The  Novel  and  the  Movie,”  “Ei- 
ci*sses  of  the  Revolution,”  “Dramatic 
Situations  in  the  Novel,”  “Occupa¬ 
tions,”  “Clothes  and  Fashions,”  “Pris¬ 
ons  of  the  Time,”  “The  French  Aris¬ 
tocrats  and  Peasants  Contrasted,” 
“Travel  During  This  Time.” 

After  the  problems  are  set,  the  class 
is  ready  for  the  next  step :  each  pupil 
is  to  plan,  the  investigation  of  his 
chosen  subject.  He  thinks  about,  re¬ 
view's  his  subject  as  he  remembers  it 
from  the  first  reading  of  the  novel, 
and  decides  on  what  material  he  will 
want  to  take  notes. 

The  class  next  proceeds  with  the 
third  phase,  the  collection  of  data. 
This  step,  similar  to  the  assimilation 
period  in  ^forrison’s  teaching  cycle, 
v.’ill  take  the  most  time.  The  pupils 
w’ill  be  reviewed,  or  taught,  skimming, 
that  they  may  locate  the  sections  of 
the  book  pertinent  to  their  study;  they 
W’ill  be  helped  on  note-taking.  In  a 
few'  days’  time,  they  will  have  their 
data  collected.  After  re-reading  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  book,  the  pupil  has  copied 
on  cards,  many  allusions,  if  such  is 
his  topic,  or  has  copied  impressive 
sound  descriptions,  if  that  is  his  sub¬ 
ject. 
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As  the  pupil  is  gathering  data,  the 
fourth  step,  the  organization  of  the 
data,  and  the  drawing  of  his  hypothe¬ 
sis,  will  be  running  through  his  mind. 
And  often  before  he  has  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  collected,  he  “sees  the  light”; 
the  data  fall  into  definite  classification 
almost  by  themselves,  and  the  new 
truth  breaks  in  of  its  own  accord.  For 
instance,  a  pupil  copying  numerous 
allusions  from  Return  of  the  Native 
soon  sees  that  they  fall  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  fields  of  history,  mythology,  the 
Bible,  and  miscellaneous  reference. 
As  he  works  with  many  of  these,  check¬ 
ing  some,  he  may  think  to  himself, 
“This  man  Hardy  certainly  knew  a 
lot.”  Suddenly  he  realizes  that  here 
is  his  new  truth,  come  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord,  as  bright  ideas  so  often  do. 
They  seem  happy  thoughts,  accidental. 
But,  as  here,  they  are  usually  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  scientific  study.  Of 
cc)urse  the  pupil  will  need  to  rework 
this  sudden  truth:  “A  study  of  the 
allusions  in  the  novel.  Return  of  the 
Native,  convinces  the  reader  that 
Hardy  was  a  very  broadly  educated 
man.” 

This  crucial  step,  the  drawing  of 
the  conclusion  from  the  organized 
data,  is  a  difficult  step,  calling  for  the 
most  originality  of  any  of  the  steps 
ill  the  unit.  The  teacher  may  have  to 
assist  some  of  the  pupils  having  less 
ability;  she  may  have  to  ask  leading 
questions  which  will  point  the  way  to 
the  conclusions. 

The  fifth  and  final  step  must  be 
taken  liefore  the  pupil  begins  his  writ¬ 
ten  e.xposition:  he  must  test  his  hy¬ 
pothesis  in  the  light  of  his  various 
data.  Is  the  evidence  all  in  line  with 
the  conclusion  drawn  ?  Is  there  any 
discrepancy  in  the  conclusion  ?  Some¬ 


times  a  modifying,  a  rewording, 
necessary.  High  school  students’  first 
hypotheses  are  inclined  to  be  too 
sweeping,  too  all-inclusive. 

When  the  conclusion  holds  up,  is  a 
truth  revealed  in  the  novel,  then  the 
pupil  has  a  fine,  unified  topic  for  a 
long  investigative  theme.  “Believe  it 
or  not,”  he  has  a  real  motive  for  writ¬ 
ing.  He  is  an  authority — -more  than 
that,  a  discoverer — on  some  one  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  novel.  Indeed  he  will 
want  to  write  it  up,  the  more  so  if 
his  is  an  alert  teacher  who  knows  of 
magazines,  such  as  the  Scholastic, 
which  publish  student  “literary  criti¬ 
cisms.” 

Now  a  little  analysis  to  show  why 
this  plan  functions  so  well.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  some  of  the  modern  teaching 
trends  embodied  in  our  “Researching 
with  Seniors”  unit. 

1.  The  plan  provides  for  individ¬ 
ual  differences.  The  teacher  works 
with  the  pupils  as  they  decide  on  their 
subjects.  She  must  adroitly  lead  the 
superior  pupil  into  choosing  a  chal¬ 
lenging  topic,  such  as  “Coincidence  in 
the  Novel”;  the  pupil  with  creative 
ability  may  be  shown  the  possibilities 
in  such  a  subject  as  “Another  Ending 
for  the  Story”;  the  weaker  pupil  will 
do  his  best  work  on  a  more  evident 
subject,  such  as  “Superstitions.” 

2.  The  unit  assignment  with  its 
attendant  virtues  is  made.  The  trend 
in  secondary  school  methodology  to¬ 
day  is  toward  the  unit  assignment, 
which  usually  covers  several  days’ 
work.  Such  procedure  develops  self 
dependence  on  the  pupil’s  part.  He 
sets  his  problem,  searches  for  his  data, 
makes  his  conclusion. 

3.  Supervised  study  will  follow, 
the  unit  assignment.  Rather,  in  the 
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•  writing  of  composition,  I  choose  to 
}  call  the  procedure  the  laboratory  meth- 
I  od ;  that  is,  the  pupils  for  several  days 
i  will  be  working  individually  on  their 

separate  problems.  This  plan  of  class- 
I  room  procedure  demands  an  improved 
type  of  assignment — a  clear,  challeng- 
I  ing,  well-motivated  one.  And,  after 
!  all,  “Improve  the  assignment,  and  you 
I  improve  all.”  For,  as  Douglass  and 
I  Boardman  tell  us,  “The  assignment  is 
the  most  crucial  point  in  directing  the 
I  pupils’  study.”® 

!  4.  The  unit  calls  for  scientific  pro¬ 

cedure  applied  to  very  specific  mate¬ 
rial.  And  isn’t  the  lack  of  such  defi- 

•  niteness  in  material  and  procedure  the 
reason  so  many  pupils  become  discour¬ 
aged  regarding,  and,  eventually,  indif¬ 
ferent  toward  their  English  work  ?  In 

^  mathematics  classes  they  are  set  defi- 
[  nite  problems  and  given  definite  steps 
^  to  follow  in  the  solving  of  these  prob- 
I  lems.  And,  when  they  get  the  answers, 

;  they  themselves  can  test  these  answers, 

'  and  know  conclusively  that  their  solu- 
}  tions  are  right  or  wrong. 

I  But  the  English  composition  assign- 

I  nient!  In  the  first  place,  it  is  often 
'  too  vague  an  assignment,  no  problem 
at  all  to  the  pupil :  “Describe  an  au- 
I  tumn  scene.”  In  what  way  is  that  a 
r  real  problem  demanding  an  answer  to 
a  live  senior  boy  who  would  much 
j  rather  be  out  shuffling  through  those 

'  leaves  rather  than  inside  trying  to 

write  about  them  ?  Why  should  he  ? 
Secondly,  has  the  teacher  given  the  pu¬ 
pil  any  formula — as  in  the  science  or 
I  mathematics  class — to  follow  in  order 
^  to  obtain  the  answer?  And  thirdlv, 

I  *  ^ 

when  the  pupil  has  the  answer  to  the 
I  problem,  his  written  description,  can 
he  ‘test’  it?  Does  he  have  scientific, 


objective  measurement?  Or  will  the 
measurement  degenerate  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjective  evaluation — a  sound 
correction,  but  too  generalized  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  pupil  who  needs 
definite  measuring  sticks:  Teacher  — 
“Here  you  have  written,  ‘a  grand  au¬ 
tumn  day.’  Isn’t  that  a  little  trite? 
Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  say,  ‘a  color¬ 
ful  day  in  autumn’?” 

If  the  boy  is  polite,  he  may  acqui¬ 
esce.  But  does  he  know  why  his 
answer  is  wrong  and  the  teacher’s 
right?  Is  the  testing  of  the  anwser, 
the  evaluation  of  the  description,  a 
definite,  clear,  objective  procedure, 
one  wherein  the  pupil  can  see  why  he 
is  right  or  wrong  ?  I  do  not  think  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  make 
composition  a  science — (1)  problem, 
(2)  data  and  procedure,  (3)  answer, 
(4)  and  verification, — I  am  convinced 
we  shall  have  more  enthusiastic  pu¬ 
pils.  In  this  research  paper,  the  ten¬ 
tative  hypothesis  in  the  introduction 
is  the  problem ;  the  ensuing  para¬ 
graphs,  with  their  topic  sentences,  are 
the  steps  in  the  solution;  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  a  re-stating  of  the  hypothesis — a 
natural  inference  if  the  paragraphs 
are  supporting  proof — is  the  testing  of 
the  solution.  A  tangible,  definite, 
scientific  procedure.  Gone  are  the 
vagueness  and  subjectivity  of,  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with,  the  composition  as¬ 
signment! 

5.  Creative  thinking  is  called  for 
in  this  composition  plan.  The  pupils 
use  given  facts  with  which  to  draw 
new  conclusions.  Reflective  thinking, 
the  drawing  of  inferences,  is  neces¬ 
sary.  And  isn’t  such  procedure  the 
way  man  makes  progress,  in  the  fine 
and  useful  arts  alike,  by  making  new 


S  DoukIpbs  and  Boardman,  “Supervision  In  the  Secondary  Schools,”  p.  413.  Hou*hton  Mifflin 
Company.  Cambridge,  1934. 
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ccHnbinations  out  of  the  known  ?  Too 
often  the  long  investigative  theme  de¬ 
generates  into  a  mere  splicing  to¬ 
gether  of  paragraphs  “lifted”  fnnn 
various  sources,  without  any  blending, 
or  interpreting,  or  unifying  of  the 
collection  thus  made.  As  Bader  so 
aptly  says  of  the  long  paper,  “The 
students  read,  gather  facts,  but  they 
give  no  purposive  direction  to  their 
facts,  no  impress  of  their  own  minds 
on  the  material.”*  In  our  paper,  the 
combining  of  unrelated  blocks  is  im¬ 
possible;  the  pupil  must  see  the  infer¬ 
ence,  his  hypothesis,  before  he  starts 
splicing.  And  once  having  drawn  a 
conclusion,  he  is  justified  in  quoting 
to  prove  his  contention. 

6.  Correlation  of  various  subjects 
is  practiced  in  this  teaching.  The  pu¬ 
pils  have  opportunity  to  deal  with  litr 
erary,  historical,  artistic,  dramatic, 
philosophical,  and  possibly  other  con¬ 
tent  in  a  composition  assignment,  us¬ 
ing  scientific  procedure — a  combining 
of  the  fine  arts,  the  social  sciences,  and 
the  scientific  method,  all  parts  of  the 
secondary  school  curriculum. 

7.  Organizing  of  material  is  valu¬ 
able  training.  Too  often  in  our  high 
school  classes  we  see  pupils  handling 
great  numliers  of  isolated  facts,  but 
with  no  conception  of  their  inter-rela¬ 
tion.  Definite  material  which  will 
fall  into  clear  outline  form  will  be 
welcomed  by  teacher  and  pupil  alike. 
The  data  on  our  research  problems  fall 
into  such  evident  organizations  as  the 
following: 

Speech  Peculiarities  in  the 
}f(iyor  of  Casferh ridge 
T.  Idiomatic  expressions 
II.  Contractions 
TTI.  Dialectal  pronunciations 
IV.  Grammatical  errors 

4  Bftder.  A.  L.,  "Independent  Thinklnfr  and 
ber,  1936).  pp.  667-672. 
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8.  Training  is  given  in  reading 
skills,  such  as  rapid  and  analytical 
reading.  When  the  pupil  is  first  look¬ 
ing  through  the  book  for  excerpts  on 
his  subject,  he  is  learning  to  skim — 
assuredly  a  useful  reading  skill  today 
when  there  is  so  much  printed  mate¬ 
rial  on  the  market,  and  one  has  to  se¬ 
lect  according  to  his  needs.  Then, 
once  the  pupil  has  spotted  his  passages,  I 
he  has  practice  next  of  the  very  best  I 
kind  in  quite  another  tj-pe  of  reading  j 
skill — analytical  reading.  He  must 
dissect,  see  the  parts  and  purpose  of 
this  description.  lie  must  see  more 
than  the  printed  words :  he  must  sense 
the  author’s  subtle  purpose  in  using 
them.  He  must  read  between  the 
lines,  see  why  Hardy  held  up  the 
story  at  this  particular  point  to  in¬ 
clude  this  material.  This  theme  af¬ 
fords  training  in  many  other  study 
skills,  such  as  the  taking  of  notes,  us¬ 
ing  footnotes,  compiling  bibliogra¬ 
phies,  handling  of  quoted  material, 
etc. 

9.  Oral  English  can  very  well  be 
a  part  of  this  unit.  When  the  pupils 
have  finished  these  individual  studies, 
they  will  be  ready  to  reveal  their  “dis¬ 
coveries”  to  the  class  in  the  form  of 
oral  reports.  When  high  school  pu¬ 
pils  have  concrete,  interesting  mate¬ 
rial,  objective  in  nature,  they  are 
anxious  to  present  their  views. 

10.  These  embrj'onic  research  stud¬ 
ies,  begun  within  the  covers  of  one 
l>ook,  often  lead  out  for  more  mate¬ 
rial,  and  result  in  the  pupils’  learn¬ 
ing  to  handle  library  materials.  One 
of  our  inexperienced  “hyjxithesizers,” 
gathering  datn  on  “Historic  Ruins  in 
The  Mayor  of  Casterhridge,’*  at  first 

e  Ixrnic  Paper.”  EnRiiah  Journal,  XXV  (Octo- 
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erroneously  concluded  that,  because  of 
the  brevity  of  Hardy’s  descriptions, 
the  author  had  only  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Our  scien¬ 
tific  teacher  pointed  out  that  such 
brevity  might  be  purposeful,  that  brev¬ 
ity  of  account  and  lack  of  information 
are  not  synonomous  phrases,  that  to 
prove  Hardy’s  accounts  were  not  trust¬ 
worthy,  one  would  have  to  obtain  other 
authentic  accounts  and  cmnpare  the 
passages.  After  consulting  other  ma¬ 
terials,  the  student  changed  his  mind, 
drew  up  the  following  hypothesis  and 
developed  a  conclusive  discussion  on 
it:  “In  his  novel.  The  Mayor  of  Cas- 
terbridge,  Thomas  Hardy  reveals  a 


definite  knowledge  of  historic  ruins  in 
Wessex.” 

“Researching  with  Seniors”  has 
other  possibilities,  such  as  the  discov¬ 
ery  and  development  of  special  inters 
ests.  One  student  of  ours  started  out 
— the  daring  of  youth ! — with  the  am¬ 
bitious  topic,  “Hardy’s  Philosophy,” 
and  finished  with  an  extensive  reading 
program  in  the  philosophies  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Schopenhauer.  Who 
can  tell  into  what  this  seed  of  thought 
planted  in  an  English  classroom,  may 
grow?  Researching  with  seniors  in 
English  composition  is  more  than 
sound  in  theory;  it  is  productive  in 
practice. 


LEARNING  AND  REMEMBERING  IN  EDUCATIONAL 

BROADCASTING 

Steuabt  Henderson  Britt' 

THE  OEOROE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 


Education,  whether  in  the 
school  or  on  the  air,  offers  the 
opportunity  not  merely  to  teach 
acts  of  skill  and  to  present  “chunks” 
of  infonnation,  but  also  to  develop 
certain  attitudes.  The  old  emphasis 
was  on  the  three  “R’s”  and  on  the 
mastery  of  particular  acta  of  skill.  To¬ 
day  we  realize  that  too  much  empha¬ 
sis  may  have  been  placed  on  this  side 
of  education.  Certainly  the  trend 
seems  to  be  toward  emphasis  of  social 
consciousness  and  the  development  of 
habits  of  thinking. 

Radio  has  been  hailed  as  a  marvel¬ 
ous  tool  for  all  types  of  education. 
Educational  broadcasting  has  genuine 
possibilities,  however,  only  if  certain 
principles  of  learning  and  remember¬ 
ing  arc  taken  into  account.  These 

1  A 
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fundamental  principles  should  be  care¬ 
fully  considered  by  anyone  concerned 
with  education  via  radio:  (I)  those 
principles  of  the  learning-remembering 
process  which  are  inherent  in  any  type 
of  educational  situation;  (II)  those 
factors  of  learning-remembering  which 
are  peculiar  to  radio  education  and 
differentiate  it  from  classroom  educa¬ 
tion. 

(I)  (A)  Psychological  experiments 
in  learning — whether  the  subjects  are 
mice  or  men,  rats  or  raccoons,  and 
whether  the  learning  materials  are 
mazes,  puzzles,  or  words — demonstrate 
the  tremendous  importance  of  trial- 
and-error  learning.  Many  educators 
are  impressed  by  the  amount  of 
“fumbling”  typical  of  the  early  stages 
of  learning.  This  trial-and-error  be- 


fuller  discuflsion  of  this  same  problem  appears  in  pp.  236-244  of  "Eklucatlonal  Broad* 
C.  S.  Marsh,  ed.,  1937.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicaco  Press. 
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havior  ordinarily  continues  for  some 
time,  until  there  is  quite  suddenly 
some  sort  of  insight  into  the  problem. 
Insight  comes  with  meaning;  it  is  an 
“aha !”  experience. 

EflFort  by  the  learner  is  also  essen¬ 
tial,  however,  if  material  is  to  be  mas¬ 
tered.  To  say  this  is  not  simply  to 
state  the  obvious.  Books  on  education 
have  been  written  around  such  con¬ 
cepts  as  contiguity;  frequency,  re¬ 
cency,  and  intensity ;  pattern-forming ; 
reward  and  punishment;  spaced  versus 
unspaced  repetition ;  whole  versus  part 
learning.  Yet  these  various  factors 
are  unimportant  without  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  learner,  usually  directed 
toward  the  occurrence  of  an  “aha!” 
experience. 

Effort  necessarily  implies  observant 
study,  directed  toward  the  discovery 
of  relationships.  It  also  means  reci¬ 
tation  by  the  student.  Recitation  may 
be  vocal,  or  graphic,  or  even  gestural 
in  nature;  it  simply  implies  practice 
at  the  learning  task.  As  an  example, 
Harold  E.  Jones  found  that  certain 
students  who  had  been  required  to 
take  a  test  immediately  after  a  certain 
lecture  remembered  approximately 
twice  as  much  of  the  lecture  material 
eight  weeks  later  as  did  other  students 
in  the  class  who  had  had  no  such  prac¬ 
tice.* 

The  application  of  these  ideas, 
whether  in  the  classroom  or  on  the 
radio,  is:  (1)  Give  the  student  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  “fumbling”  in  his  learn¬ 
ing  before  expecting  him  to  have  in¬ 
sight  ;  an  “aha !”  experience  may  be 
encouraged  by  pointing  out  fundamen¬ 
tal  relationships  in  the  learning  situa¬ 
tion.  (2)  Present  him  with  material 
in  such  a  way  that  he  will  have  to 


give  at  least  some  effort  to  “absorb” 
it.  (3)  Make  use  of  the  recitaticm 
principle  by  making  strong  positive 
suggestions  as  to  review  and  practice. 

(B)  As  to  the  problem  of  remem¬ 
bering,  exactly  the  same  considera¬ 
tions  are  important.  There  is  a  high 
correlation  between  efficient  learning 
and  efficient  remembering;  that  is,  the 
good  learner  is  ordinarily  a  good  re¬ 
tainer.  Certain  additional  facts  as  to 
retention  should,  however,  also  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Transfer  of  training  is  fundamen¬ 
tal  in  this  connection.  Transfer  of 
training  simply  means  the  utilization 
of  past  experiences  in  dealing  with 
new  situations.  Thus,  students  might 
be  required  to  repeat  day  after  day, 
“Honesty  is  the  best  policy,”  and  yet 
not  have  the  true  significance  transfer 
or  “carry-over”  to  later  life-situations. 
For  students  to  master  particular  word 
symbols  without  a  true  understanding 
of  the  social  significance  of  those  words 
is  rather  futile  when  new  situations 
arise.  The  learning  process,  then,  is 
not  the  whole  story.  The  que.stion  is, 
what  kind  of  learning  —  that  which 
will  simply  enable  the  student  to  “get 
by”  the  present  learning  problem,  or 
that  kind  which  will  be  retained  and 
applied  to  social  situations? 

Why  does  one  forget  at  all  ?  The 
mere  passage  of  time  is  not  the  reason. 
Rather  the  answrer  to  the  problem  of 
forgetting  may  be  found  in  two  fac¬ 
tors:  the  principle  of  retroactive  in¬ 
hibition  ;  and  the  altered  stimulating 
conditions  at  the  time  of  recall  of  the 
original  material. 

Retroactive  inhibition  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  the  detrimental  influence  of 
an  interpolated  activity  (that  is,  a  sec- 


2  Jon«s.  Harold  E.,  “Experimental  Studies  of  C^'lleice  Teaching:  Tb»  Etfeot  of  Examination 
on  Permanence  of  LtiearninR  “  Archives  of  Psychology,  1923,  10,  No.  68.  p.  70. 
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ond  activity)  upon  the  retention  of  an 
original  activity  (that  is,  a  previously 
established  activity).  Note  that  it  is 
the  retention  of  the  earlier  activity, 
and  not  the  original  learning  of  this 
activity,  which  is  involved  in  the  con¬ 
cept  of  retroactive  inhibition.  As  a 
hypothetical  case,  if  one  studies 
French  (original  activity)  for  an  hour 
and  thereafter  turns  to  an  hour’s  study 
of  Italian  (interpolated  activity),  his 
ability  to  recall  the  French  (original 
activity)  will  probably  be  less  than  it 
would  have  been  had  he  substituted 
an  hour’s  interval  of  no  learning  ac¬ 
tivity  in  place  of  the  hour’s  study  of 
Italian.* 

Altered  stimulating  conditions  at 
the  time  of  recall  of  the  learned  mate¬ 
rial  also  account  for  forgetting.  For 
example,  if  the  original  material  was 
learned  under  stimulating  conditions 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  II,  I,  J ;  and, 
if  at  the  time  of  recall  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  conditions  are  so  altered  that  only 
(say)  A,  C,  and  J  are  present  and 
conditions  R,  T,  W,  and  Z  are  also 
present,  then  recall  may  be  difficult. 
At  least,  recall  will  not  be  so  easy  as 
if  a  greater  number  of  the  original 
conditions  had  lieen  the  same  at  re¬ 
call,  and  if  new  variables  had  not  also 
appeared.^ 

Finally,  teachers  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  temporal  rate  of  forgetting. 
Forgetting  does  not  go  on  at  a  con¬ 
stant  rate.  By  far  the  greatest 
amount  occurs  during  the  first  few 
Lours  or  days  after  learning,  and  then 
the  forgetting  curve  levels  out  consid¬ 


erably.  For  example,  material  re¬ 
called  two  weeks  after  learning  may 
not  be  twice  as  inaccurate  as  if  re¬ 
called  one  week  after  learning,  but 
only  slightly  less  accurate.  This 
means  that  an  educational  session 
which  ties  in  with  a  previous  session 
should  take  account  of  what  percent¬ 
age  of  the  previous  material  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  forgotten. 

The  application  of  these  ideas  to 
education  is:  (1)  Take  account  of 
transfer  of  training,  so  that  retention 
will  mean  a  genuine  application  of 
learned  material  to  later  problematical 
situations.  (2)  Plan  carefully  not 
(•nly  the  particular  educational  session 
lut  also  the  ones  which  follow  it,  so 
as  to  avoid  too  much  retroactive  in¬ 
hibition.  (3)  Keep  the  stimulating 
conditions  the  same  or  similar  in  orig^ 
inal  learning  and  in  recall.  (4)  In- 
tioduce  review  materials  at  compara¬ 
tively  short  intervals  after  original 
learning,  in  order  to  offset  the  rapid 
initial  rate  of  forgetting. 

(II)  Certain  additional  problems 
of  learning  are  unique  in  educational 
broadcasting : 

(A)  Obviously,  there  are  funda¬ 
mental  differences  in  “mental  set”  be¬ 
tween  classroom  listeners  and  radio 
listeners.  People  may  enroll  in  school 
because  they  seek  knowledge,  but  often 
the  same  people  listen  to  radios  only 
for  relaxation  and  release  from  their 
daily  routine.  They  want  entertain¬ 
ment  and  sometimes  an  emotional 
catharsis. 

We  may  well  question,  therefore,  to 


S  The  decree  nf  retroactive  Inhibition  varlea  with  the  degree  of  Blmtlarlty  between  the 
varlo'ig  activities,  the  temporal  position  of  the  Interpolated  activity,  the  de^ee  of  learning 
of  the  oriainc]  and  of  the  Interpolated  actlvltv,  and  other  conditions  For  a  discussion  of  the 
detemilnlng  conditions  of  retroactive  Inh'hltlon.  see  Britt.  .Steuart  H.,  “Retroactive  Inhibition; 
A  Review  of  the  1  iterntu'e,”  Psychol.  Bull.,  1935,  32,  3S1-440'  also,  “Theories  of  Retroactive 
Inhl»'ltlcn."  Psvchol.  Rev.,  1936  43,  207-216. 

4  The  arrourt  of  recall  Is,  of  course,  affected  by  the  degree  of  Integration  of  the  stlmulSitlT^ 
conditions  with  the  le-rnlnc  problem  as  well  as  by  the  actual  number  of  conditions  changed. 
Cf.  tlie  concept  of  rcdlrtegratl-n;  HolMngsworth,  H.  L.,  “Psychology;  Its  Pacts  and  Principles," 
1928.  esp.  Chaps.  IV.  V,  VI.  pp.  33-87. 
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what  extent  a  radio  listener,  even  one 
who  says  that  he  wants  to  learn,  is 
motivated  by  a  real  desire  for  objec¬ 
tive  thinking.  It  is  quite  different  to 
My  that  one  wants  to  learn  and  actur 
tvally  to  make  the  effort  to  learn. 
Opportunities  to  escape  reality  by 
listening  to  “The  Dipsy  Doodle  Will 
Get  You  Yet”  may  result  in  real  an¬ 
tagonism  toward  educational  pro¬ 
grams. 

A  multitude  of  other  factors  differ¬ 
entiate  a  known,  visible,  and  rather 
homogeneous  classroom  of  students 
from  a  group  of  unknown,  invisible, 
and  heterogeneous  listeners.  The 
shoulder-to-shoulder  relationship  of 
students  in  a  classroom  is  decidedly 
different  from  the  comparative  isola¬ 
tion  of  radio  listeners.  The  hard 
chairs  of  the  classroom  and  the  spirit 
of  competition  with  one’s  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  are  often  replaced  by  more  fa¬ 
miliar  and  comfortable  surroundings 
and  by  feelings  of  relaxation. 

Also,  polarization  toward  the  speak¬ 
er,  so  apparent  in  the  classroom,  is  of 
a  very  limited  sort  in  educational 
broadcasting.  Students  in  a  class¬ 
room  focus  their  attention  not  only  on 
what  a  speaker  says,  but  also  on  his 
physical  appearance,  his  mannerisms, 
the  w’ay  he  is  dressed.  The  speaker 
in  the  classroom  can  communicate  his 
ideas  to  the  students  by  three  differ^ 
ent  kinds  of  language — vocal  language, 
graphic  language,  and  gesture  lan¬ 
guage. 

Vocal  language  is  synonymous  with 
speech.  Graphic  language  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  chalk  talk  or  the  use  of 
charts.  Gesture  language  consists  of 
the  larger  movements  of  the  body  and 
arms  and  also  of  the  more  refined 
changes  in  the  fingers  and  the  facial 


musculature.  Although  vocal  lan¬ 
guage  is  of  primary  importance  in 
the  classroom,  it  means  infinitely 
more  when  integrated  with  graphic 
language  and  gesture  language.  Not 
only  can  shades  of  meaning  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  graphic  and  gesture  lan¬ 
guage,  but  they  are  also  excellent  cues 
to  the  fundamental  attitudes  of  a 
speaker. 

In  the  same  way  a  good  classroom 
teacher  reacts  to  the  vocal,  graphic, 
and  gesture  language  of  his  students 
and  modifies  his  techniques  accordr 
ingly.  In  the  classroom,  students  may 
raise  questions  which  result  in  more 
precise  explanations.  Similarly,  their 
manner  of  note-taking  or  their  facial 
expressions  may  indicate  their  loss  of 
attention  or  interest,  and  the  teacher 
may  have  to  come  to  the  rescue  with 
an  anecdote  or  a  striking  illustration 
in  order  to  bolster  lagging  interest. 

The  radio  educator,  however,  can¬ 
not  react  to  the  vocal,  graphic,  or  ges¬ 
ture  language  of  his  listeners.  He 
cannot  know  when  their  attention  is 
lagging  or  if  they  become  “lost.”  Nor 
can  they  react  to  his  physical  appear¬ 
ance,  mannerisms,  and  dress,  or  to  his 
graphic  and  gesture  language,  by  in¬ 
terrupting  and  asking  questions. 

The  application  for  the  radio  edu¬ 
cator  is:  (1)  Camouflage  the  program 
somewhat  with  materials  high  in  en¬ 
tertainment  value;  the  subject  matter 
must  not  look  too  much  like  a  pill  but 
more  like  a  sugar-coated  tablet.  (2) 
Sustain  interest  by  encouraging  listen¬ 
ers  to  take  notes  and  to  send  in  ques¬ 
tions. 

(B)  Entertaining  material  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  have  questions  answered 
are  not,  however,  the  whole  answer. 
The  entire  matter  boils  down  to  the 
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fact  that  the  radio  educator  is  forced 
to  convey  his  ideas,  not  in  terms  of 
vocal,  graphic,  and  gesture  language, 
but  only  by  vocal  language.  He  is 
limited  to  the  medium  of  sound,  and 
here  there  are  four  genuine  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  improvement  in  educational 
broadcasting.  When  a  listener  can 
only  hear  another  person,  he  may  hear 
four  things:  (1)  the  sounds  that 
reach  his  ears;  (2)  the  speaker  him¬ 
self,  that  is,  the  kind  of  person  emit¬ 
ting  the  sounds;  (3)  the  words  and 
sentences  which  are  sound  patterns; 
and  (4)  the  meaning  of  the  words  and 
sentences.  “  The  attention  of  the 
listener  may  be  focused  on  any  one  of 
the  four. 

Hence,  the  applications  are  four¬ 
fold: 

(1)  The  radio  speaker  is  limited 
to  subtle  changes  in  loudness,  pitch, 
and  timbre  to  convey  what  can  be  in¬ 
dicated  to  a  visible  audience  so  easily 
by  graphic  and  gesture  language. 
Therefore,  he  should  study  his  voice 
carefully  and  do  everything  possible 
to  perfect  it. 

(2)  The  prestige  of  the  radio 
speaker  may  be  conducive  to  learning; 
to  illustrate,  exactly  the  same  words 
uttered  by  Mr.  Strongheart  and  by 
Mr.  Milquetoast  convey  different  con¬ 
ceptions.  Accordingly,  an  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  radio  speaker,  giving  some 
details  of  his  life  and  work,  is  not  a 
waste  of  time.  The  speaker  himself 
should  even  make  occasional  refer¬ 
ences  to  his  own  work  or  experiences, 
for  it  is  only  in  such  ways  that  he  can 
compensate  for  the  invisible  factors  of 
his  physical  appearance,  mannerisms, 
and  dress. 

(3)  Then,  there  is  a  wealth  of  op¬ 


portunity  as  to  choice  of  words  and 
sentences.  Poor  diction  lessens  the 
amount  of  learning.  Likewise,  a  gram¬ 
matical  error  may  detract  so  seriously 
from  the  program  that  the  learner 
goes  off  at  a  tangent  and  misses  the 
speaker’s  point.  On  the  other  hand, 
words  carefully  spoken  have  attention 
value,  and  unique  work  arrangements 
are  even  worth  while.  For  example, 
to  say  that  it  is  a  hot  day  is  not  nearly 
so  effective  as  to  talk  about  the  surg¬ 
ing  streets  of  a  sweltering  city. 

(4)  Finally,  the  meaning  of  the 
speaker’s  words  is  important.  Be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  common  background 
of  listeners,  difficult  or  unusual  words 
must  be  avoided  with  a  vengeance. 
Even  more  familiar  words,  used  by 
almost  everyone,  must  be  handled  with 
care.  The  experiences  and  attitudes 
of  listeners  may  be  so  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  that  precisely  the  same  word 
carries  many  different  connotations. 
Thus,  to  use  such  a  word  as  “social¬ 
ism”  without  elaboration  may  convey 
to  some  listeners  the  concept  of  a 
planned  society,  but  to  others  the  no¬ 
tion  of  Bolshevism  and  revolution. 
This  means  that  the  particular  loyal¬ 
ties  and  the  peculiar  prejudices  of 
people  must  not  be  overlooked:  loyal¬ 
ties  to  political  party,  church,  lodge, 
profession ;  prejudices  among  H^oes 
and  whites.  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
Gentiles  and  Jews.  A  radio  program, 
oven  though  educatimial,  must  not 
come  in  too  direct  conflict  with  these 
fundamental  attitudes.  Instead,  it 
must  agree  somewhat  with  the  pre¬ 
existing  attitudes  of  all  sorts  of  listen¬ 
ers.  It  should  appeal  to  their  desires 
for  an  “easier”  or  a  more  “cxJtured” 
way  of  living. 


6  Cl.  Woodworth,  Robert  S..  "Pfycholoay,”  3d  ed..  1M4,  p.  41S. 


FOR  SHEER  JOY 

Fhaxces  French 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 

IF  one  goes  browsing  around  among  “True  Story”  wives  who  air  their  pri- 
magazine  articles,  or  strikes  up  a  vate  quarrels  and  their  husbands’ 
conversation  with  almost  any  faults  to  the  public  view.  But  in  our 
teacher,  he  will  soon  discover  that  case  it  is  more  than  undignified.  It 
there  is  a  strong  discontent  rampant  is  very  distinct  evidence  that  teachers 
in  the  teaching  profession.  That  the  are  forgetting  that  the  teaching  pro- 
causes  of  complaint  are  there  is  un-  fession  does  not  exist  that  certain 
deniable;  that  the  complaints  are  jus-  people  may  make  a  living,  or  may 
tifiable  may  be  questioned.  A  teacher  propagate  their  own  theories,  or  may 
who  really  wants  to  teach  can  read  live  with  the  least  amount  of  effort  on 
the  current  opinions  with  amazement  their  own  part.  Teaching  exists  solely 
only.  because  children  must  he  taught. 

The  most  common  cause  of  discon-  It  is  only  as  one  keeps  in  mind  that 
tent  is  what  is  usually  called  the  cur-  raison  d  etre  of  teaching  that  he  can 
tailmcnt  of  liberty.  Men  and  women  place  an  adequate  evaluation  upon  lib- 
with  untried  political,  religious  and  ^rty.  Freedom  is  a  fine  word,  and 
moral  doctrines  assume  devout  atti-  freedom  of  speech  and  of  opinion  are 
tudes  of  martyrdom  because  they  are  ^*^6  things,  in  the  hands  and  minds 
not  allowed  to  preach  those  doctrines  hearts  of  those  who  know  how  to 

tc  unawakened  youngsters.  Teachers  holy  things.  But  freedom  should 

whose  philosophy  permits  unlimited  ^  made  a  fetish  or  a  god  to  be 
freedom  of  unsupervised  conduct  howl  worshipped  at  all  costs.  For  it  is  still 
in  anger  w’hen  an  indiscretion  pro-  freedom  of  a  man’s  spirit  that 

vokes  a  job-losing  scandal.  Teachers  counts  and  not  the  freedom  of  his  be- 
grumble  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  licfs. 

believe  as  they  want  nor  to  act  as  they  The  old  college  that  was  “Mark 
wish,  and  that,  furthermore,  their  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a  log”  has 
time  is  never  their  own.  When  school  ceased  only  partly  because  our  social 
is  over,  they  say,  and  extra-curricular  system  has  come  to  believe  that  a 
school  activities  done,  there  are  P.T.A.  teaching  ability,  like  a  temperature, 
meetings  and  teachers’  meetings  and  can  be  measured  by  degrees.  More 
educational  courses  to  attend,  and  important  is  the  fact  that  Mark  Hop- 
community  duties  to  perform,  whether  kins  is  gone.  If  he  were  still  here, 
the  teacher  wishes  or  not.  the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  log 

Now,  those  and  all  the  other  sad  would  still  be  an  educated  man,  de¬ 
tales  you  read  and  hear  are  true  gree  or  no  degree.  Outside  the  teach- 
enough.  But  to  one  who  wants  to  ing  profession,  one  can  occasionally 
teach  and  simply  cannot  find  a  place,  find  a  Mark  Hopkins.  But  teachers 
the  sad  tales  are  pitifully  inadequate  seem  to  have  acquired  a  fine  scorn  for 
and  pointless.  They  are  so  like  the  that  concept  of  an  education.  Teach- 
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ers  no  longer  believe  that  contact  with 
fl  man  is  more  important  than  contact 
with  a  belief. 

Whatever  else  Mark  Hopkins  had 
or  lacked,  he  must  have  had  a  very 
genuine  interest  in  the  creature  on  the 
other  end  of  the  log.  Animal  trainers, 
dog  lovers,  zoo  keepers  tell  again  and 
again  and  again  that  only  kindness  and 
love  for  the  animals  can  train  them. 
But  we,  though  we  admit  that  men  are 
the  highest  of  animals,  go  laboring 
along  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  our 
theories,  not  the  children’s  lives,  that 
matter.  So  we  propound,  for  the  sake 
of  our  own  freedom,  our  theories,  to 
children  who  are  not  mature  enough 
to  understand.  The  result  is  either 
that  the  children  rush  off  home  and 
misquote  or  misinterpret,  and  irate 
father  is  on  our  necks,  or  that,  fail¬ 
ing  to  see  where  our  theories  really 
lead,  young  people  put  them  into  a 
logical  practice  we  never  intended, 
and  are  at  once  in  trouble  with  the 
community  and  with  ourselves.  It 
would  be  interesting,  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible,  to  trace  the  downward  path  of 
“problem”  children  not  only  to  par¬ 
ents’  lack  of  philosophy,  but  to  the 
misinterpreted  and  misunderstood 
philosophy  of  teachers. 

Do  you  argue  that  teachers  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  children’s 
lack  of  understanding?  Ah,  but  they 
should!  That  is  what  they  are  there 
for.  And  if,  as  so  often  happens,  they 
will  browbeat  the  students  into  accept¬ 
ing  their  theories,  certainly  they 
should  be  held  culpable  for  every 
harmed  youngster.  One  child’s  life  is 
more  important  than  all  the  beliefs  of 
men  and  all  the  freedom  of  men.  And 
any  theory  that  cannot  be  presented 


iu  such  a  way  as  to  make  better, 
should  not  be  presented  at  all. 

Is  my  profound  belief  some  Nie- 
tschean  pessimism  of  the  origin  and 
end  of  man  ?  Yet  if  I  am  a  Teacher, 
it  is  no  curtailment  of  my  liberty  if 
I  fail  to  pronounce  that  theory  in  any 
terms  at  all  to  young  Tony  Marillo, 
who  is  already  an  incipient  gangster. 
The  fun  of  teaching  (as  well  as  the 
purpose  of  teaching)  is  to  fool  Tony 
into  becoming  a  man  after  all.  Even 
if  my  theory  does  not  get  propagated, 
even  if  my  theory  does  get  destroyed, 
Tony  is  all  that  matters. 

No  matter  what  beliefs  I  may  hold, 
into  my  classroom  (whether  I  teach 
graduate  students  or  kindergarten) 
every  year  will  come  all  the  great  ar¬ 
ray  of  human  kind :  bashful,  diffident, 
fearful;  cocky,  overbearing,  sure;  un¬ 
certain,  questioning,  groping;  problem 
child  from  having  no  one  to  love  him, 
and  problem  child  from  being  smoth¬ 
ered  in  love.  .Ostensibly,  they  are 
coming  to  me  to  learn  fractions  or 
grammar  or  the  history  of  fossils. 
Actually,  they  are  coming  to  lArn  to 
live,  to  learn  how  to  be  stable  and  de- 
jiendable  and  capable  of  self-support 
and  self-sustenance.  If  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to  exercise  my  freedom  of 
speech  and  thought,  many  of  them 
will  go  away  with  neither  an  old  be¬ 
lief  nor  a  new  belief;  some  will  be 
confused  and  unsure;  some  will  find 
bitterness  and  cynicism  all  that  is  left 
them.  If  I  am  interested  mainly  in 
the  welfare  of  those  who  have  come 
to  me  for  help  in  life,  though  none 
accepts  or  hears  my  theory,  though  I 
have  given  up  my  freedom  of  speech 
for  the  sake  of  their  stability  and 
strength,  have  I  not  truly  given  them 
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education,  if  they  go  away  better  for 
having  been  there? 

There  is  more  to  it,  however,  than 
just  the  matter  of  duty.  It  is  fun,  to 
a  teacher,  to  watch  the  way  a  child 
responds  to  care.  A  man  concerned 
mainly  with  the  propagation  of  his  in¬ 
spired  beliefs  generally  can  see  only 
the  number  of  his  converts  or  the 
amount  of  turbulence  he  has  stirred 
up.  A  teacher,  interested  primarily 
in  the  development  of  a  child,  will 
find  that  the  child  changes  and  per¬ 
fects  the  theory  until  it  becomes  fact, 
or  changes  and  destroys  the  theory  un¬ 
til  some  quite  different  thing  is  a 
workable  part  of  life. 

And  it  is  fun  teaching  that  way. 
It  is  fun  to  know  that  a  teacher  can 
do  what  parents  have  not  done.  It  is 
fun  to  know  that  even  though  I  am 
no  more  than  an  everyday  public 
school  teacher,  it  is  often  given  to  me 
to  cheat  the  juvenile  court  and  the 
truant  officer,  yea,  and  even  the  psy¬ 
chiatrist  and  the  mental  hygiene  clin¬ 
ic.  It  can  be  done;  it  will  be  done 
even  more  often  when  teachers  think 
less  of  their  freedom  of  speech  and 
more  of  their  love  of  children. 

«  «  «  « 

There  are  so  many  things  to  want 
to  do  and  so  little  time  to  do  them  in. 
One  cannot  blame  a  young  teacher 
just  out  of  college  for  wanting  a 
date  with  the  good-looking  chemistry 
teacher  when  she  is  supposed  to  be 
having  dinner  with  teacher-worship¬ 
ping  Mary  Smith  and  her  proud  par¬ 
ents.  Perhaps  one  shouldn’t  blame 
her  even  for  keeping  that  date  after 
nine,  when  dinner  is  over  and  Mary 
in  bed.  Probably  there  is  nothing 
wrong  even  if  that  date  means  a  fifty- 
mile  drive  to  a  night  club  and  lasts 


till  one  o’clock.  After  all,  even  teach¬ 
ers  are  young  only  once.  And  yet, — 
Mary  Smith  is  a  teacher  worshipper; 
and  Mary’s  parents  know  it.  There 
may  be  nothing  wrong  in  teacher’s 
date,  but  Mary  Smith  reads  “True 
Confession”  and  goes  to  ^lae  West 
movies,  and  how  is  she  to  know  that 
teacher’s  date  differs  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  from  what  she  reads  or  sees  ?  And 
if  parents  have  failed  in  their  duties, 
that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  teach¬ 
ers  should  not  fail  in  theirs.  It  is 
not  wrong  to  want  to  be  young,  but  it 
is  wrong  for  people  who  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  put  pleasure  ahead  of  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Should  then,  a  teacher  have  no  pri¬ 
vate  “after-hours”  of  her  own?  The 
answer  not  only  is  but  ought  to  be 
“no.”  Teachers  are  strange,  perverse 
creatures.  For  years  they  have  been 
striving  to  put  their  profession  on  a 
level  with  other  professions,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  cried  for  the  hours 
and  freedom  of  the  eight-hour  day. 
The  medical  profession  keeps  “office 
hours”  but  not  hours ;  a  lawyer’s  work 
is  never  done.  Even  the  politician, 
w’hom  most  of  us  scorn,  is  unceasingly 
on  the  job.  A  teacher  who  has  a  vi¬ 
sion  of  her  work  must  keep  the  hours 
of  doctor,  lawyer,  and  politician.  No 
medical  man,  no  psychiatrist  has  a 
greater  opportunity  for  saving  a  life, 
or,  by  neglect,  for  losing  one.  And 
teachers  are,  happily,  not  barred  by 
[Tofessional  ethics  from  stepping  in 
to  treat  until  they  are  called  for.  Any 
child,  every  child  can  be  saved,  if 
the  teacher  merely  sees  a  signal  of 
distress,  dim  and  unintentional  though 
it  may  be.  A  lawyer  has  not  so  great 
an  opportunity  to  further  the  cause 
of  justice  and  equity  and  honesty;  a 
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lawyer  hears  not  so  many  tales  of  sor¬ 
row  and  inability  to  cope  with  the 
world.  The  politician  is  forced  by  his 
position  sometimes  into  insincerity, 
but  he  need  never  be  limited  in  his 
contacts.  A  teacher,  better  even  than 
a  politician,  may  touch  all  sorts  of 
people  and  may  truly  improve  the 
community  in  which  she  works. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  those  who 
teach  teachers  emphasize  too  much 
the  liberty  of  the  teacher  and  over¬ 
look  the  joy  and  delight  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  power  and  influence. 
“Service  with  a  smile”  has  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  filling  station  attendants  and 
department  store  clerks,  and  teachers 
have  been  willing  to  be  led  by  false 
prophets  of  personal  liberty  away  from 
the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  their  pro¬ 
fession  of  service.  For  teachers,  like 
a  great  many  others,  have  been  mis¬ 
led  into  believeing  that  there  can  be 
any  liberty  in  any  job. 

Do  you  think  that  teachers  are 
worse  off  than  any  one  else?  Well, 
you  are  wrong.  Take  any  job  at  all 
and  you  will  find  that  the  man  in  that 
job  is  not  free.  You  may  get  into 
your  car  and  drive  where  you  will. 
A  bus-driver,  a  street-car  motorman, 
a  railway  engineer  are  terribly  bound 
down  by  rules  and  regulations.  They 
may  go  only  certain  places  at  certain 
speeds;  they  must  arrive  on  time. 
There  is  no  freedom  for  the  fingers 
of  a  musician  or  a  stent^apher.  Un- 
Ir-ss  they  adhere  to  very  strict  rules, 
they  cease  to  be  musicians  or  stenog¬ 
raphers.  Even  a  ditch-digger  cannot 
dig  to  suit  himself,  wherever,  when¬ 
ever  he  wants  to,  and  any  size  and 
shape  as  suits  his  fancy.  And  the 
greater  the  job,  the  less  the  freedom. 
There  is  no  man  less  free  than  the 


President  of  the  United  States.  He 
is  rigidly  bound  by  public  opinion, 
by  national  fears  and  problems,  and 
international  welfare,  and  the  good 
of  all  the  people.  Even  Supreme 
Court  judges  may  not  make  decisions 
to  suit  themselves.  They  may  err, 
but  they  are  honor-bound  to  decide 
according  to  law.  Why  then  do  teach¬ 
ers,  whose  profession  is  higher  than 
any  of  those,  higher  than  President, 
higher  than  the  Supreme  Court,  hi^- 
er  even  than  parenthood, — why  then 
do  teachers  sigh  for  that  liberty  which 
they  should  willingly  and  consciously 
have  renounced  when  they  took  on  the 
grave  and  important  responsibilities 
of  their  task  ?  Every  personal  liberty 
gained  lessens  influence  and  cheapens 
the  profession.  Teachers  are  above 
personal  liberty,  so  far  above  that 
every  part  of  their  lives  is  rightfully 
public  property. 

Well,  most  of  us  would  not  mind 
so  much  if  we  were  only  paid  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Do  you  believe  that?  Then 
answer  honestly:  who  is  the  more  vo¬ 
ciferous  advocate  of  liberty,  the  six- 
thousand-dollai>a-year  professor  who 
propounds  his  theories,  or  the  little, 
underpaid  rural  teacher  whose  every 
move  is  a  cynosure  of  eyes  ?  It  is  true 
that  teachers  should  have  more  money 
than  they  have;  it  is  true  that  much 
is  expected  from  them  and  little  is 
given  to  them.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
the  joy  of  teaching  or  the  value  of 
teaching  is  measurable  in  terra*  of 
salary.  Perhaps  if  we  were  less  inter¬ 
ested  in  salary  and  more  in  teaching, 
grateful  parents  would  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  salary.  That  is  not  un¬ 
usual,  for  most  men  want  to  pay  their 
debts.  But  as  it  is  now,  the  hand  mi 
the  pocketbook  knows  only  that  edn- 
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cation  has  grown  “hi-falutin’,”  and 
that  John  is  always  in  trouble.  We 
want  to  have  our  cake  and  to  eat  it, 
too.  We  want  our  personal  liberty 
and  a  minimum  of  responsibilities 
(«upled  with  a  maximum  of  salary 
and  community  respect.  When  will 
we  see  that  we  cannot  have  the  latter 
as  long  as  we  cling  tenaciously  to  the 
former  ? 

The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  if  we  are  willing  to  sell  our  lib¬ 
erty  for  money,  we  will  never  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  our  bargain.  It  is  only 
when  we  voluntarily  give  away  for  the 
sake  of  our  children  what  we  call  our 
liberty  that  we  ever  gain  it. 

Closely  allied  to  that  complaint  is 
the  strong  insistence  that  a  job  is  not 
a  matter  of  merit.  It’s  all  politics, 
politics,  politics,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  You  must  pull  a  wire 
here  and  exert  influence  there.  Have 
you  ever  heard  that  story  before?  A 
little  secret  in  your  ear!  It  started 
in  the  first  grade.  ^lary  wanted  to 
erase  the  board,  but  Jane  asked  first. 
Let  that  happen  only  twice,  and  Mary 
knows  with  all  the  bitterness  of  her 
soul  that  teacher  does  not  like  her. 
By  the  fourth  grade,  the  goody-goody 
is  “teacher’s  pet,”  and  Tommie  always 
gets  his  papers  put  up  because  his 
father  is  Somebody.  It  is  a  tale  that 
will  never  end.  From  one  end  of  a 
man’s  life  to  the  other,  he  w'ill  be 
dogged  by  the  ingrained  belief  that 
he  alone  had  merit,  but  alas!  no  pull. 
Teachers,  by  definite,  conscious  effort 
may  kill  off  this  Frankenstein  of  all 
time,  for  teachers  build  up  attitudes. 
Teachers  have  the  greatest  opportunity 
to  exhibit  fair  play,  to  push  the  strong 
forwrard  and  to  keep  the  w’eak  back, 
and  to  do  so  without  giv'ing  evidence 


of  unfairness.  If  Tommie  is  smart, 
and  Tommie’s  father  is  Somebody, 
and  teacher  often  accepts  invitations 
to  dinner  at  Tommie’s,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  Ted,  who  is  neither  smart 
nor  somebody,  gets  the  vivid  concept 
of  “pull.”  But  a  teacher  with  tact 
and  the  ability  to  eat  where  napkins 
are  unknowm  and  table  manners  lack¬ 
ing  can  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  at  a 
minimum  class  antagonism. 

But  a  teacher  can  do  that  only  if 
she  herself  has  acquired  the  attitude 
that  someone  else’s  promotion  is  not 
n  distinct  overlooking  of  merit  in  the 
interests  of  pull.  All  teachers  shoiild 
realize  that  the  teaching  profession 
must  be  kept  above  petty  jealousy  and 
suspicion.  All  teachers  never  will 
realize  that,  yet  if  those  who  advocate 
so  loudly  personal  liberty  would  de¬ 
vote  their  energies  to  advocating  jus¬ 
tice  and  fairness,  tact  and  kindliness, 
submergence  of  self  and  elevation  of 
teaching,  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
teachers  and  teaching  would  soon  be 
on  a  road  toward  a  real  profession, 
and  to  better  teaching. 

And  the  one  sure  way  to  rout  talk¬ 
ing  tongues  is  to  enter  fully  into  the 
w’hole  life  of  the  community.  A 
Teacher  once  counselled,  “And  who¬ 
soever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile, 
go  w'ith  him  twain.”  Teachers  may 
w’cll  heed  that  advice.  If  you  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  lead  a  society,  lead  several; 
if  you  must  eat  dinner  with  one  fami¬ 
ly,  eat  with  every  one  you  can ;  if  you 
must  spend  hours  outside  school  in 
unrelated  work,  spend  all  you  possibly 
can.  Joy  comes  in  an  overflowing 
abundance,  not  in  frugality. 

There  is  joy  in  teaching  if  you  go 
at  it  that  way.  There  is  joy  in  seeing 
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children  develop  from  wild,  selfish 
creatures  into  strong  men  and  women. 
There  is  joy  in  having  one’s  influence 
count  in  upbuilding  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  There  is  joy  in  contacts  with 
world-famous  people,  and  with  washer 
women  and  laboring  men.  There  is 
joy  in  a  school  picnic,  though  you  are 
up  to  your  eyebrows  in  reports  and 
papers  and  a  thousand  other  things. 
There  is  joy  in  knowing  that  all  the 


community  depends  upon  your  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  ability  and  strength  to  see 
it  through  in  its  struggle  to  lift  itself 
upward. 

Doctors  may  have  less  responsibil¬ 
ity;  bankers  may  have  fewer  financial 
worries ;  laborers  may  have  less  work ; 
all  men  may  have  fewer  restrictions; 
but  for  sheer  joy  in  living,  there  is 
nothing  on  this  earth  to  compare  with 
teaching. 


STUDENT  MOTIVATION  IN  THE  MAJOR  SOCIAL 
FUNCTIONS  PROCEDURE 

Myron  Sheppard  Allen 

LONG  beach,  CALIFORNIA,  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


The  fundamental  principle  of 
all  motivation  is  the  setting  up 
of  an  attractive  goal.  This  is 
most  effectively  done  by  causing  the 
student  to  appreciate  how  major  func¬ 
tions  of  life,  as  found  in  vital  opera¬ 
tion  right  in  his  own  community,  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  principles  under  dis¬ 
cussion  in  his  daily  classes.  Any  sub¬ 
ject  not  having  meaning  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  community  has  been 
abstracted  from  its  setting  in  life  and 
becomes  a  formal  task,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  as  soon  as  possible  and  then 
forgotten  with  relief.  Many  lasting 
aversions  have  been  acquired  because 
instruction  had  been  devoid  of  visible 
life  values.  It  is  not  enough  that 
these  values  be  present,  they  must  be 
seen  by  the  student.  A  visit  to  one 
of  the  community  laundries  where  the 
student  sees  the  marking  numbers 
stamped  on  the  bosom  of  a  dress  shirt 
with  indelible  ink  in  figures  half  an 
inch  high,  completely  invisible  in  day¬ 
light  but  easily  read  under  ultra-vio¬ 
let  light,  certainly  puts  the  student 


under  far  stronger  motivation  than 
the  customary  reading  on  page  573  in 
the  text  that  ultra-violet  light  has  a 
frequency  of  3  x  10  vibrations  per 
second  and  a  wave-length  of  0.00001 
centimeter. ' 

Motivation  means  the  inducing  of 
motives  and  may  be  due  to  internal 
stimulation,  through  the  arousal  of 
love,  fear,  pride,  rivalry,  etc.;  or  to 
external  stimulation  by  an  appeal  to 
the  great  and  universal  desires,  urges, 
or  major  social  functions  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  we  all  are  living, 
namely, 

I.  The  Preservation  or  Acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Physical  Adequacy. 

II.  The  Participation  in  a  Satis¬ 
fying  Home  Life. 

III.  The  Preparation  for  and 
Participation  in  a  Satisfying,  Econo¬ 
mically  Adequate  Work. 

IV.  A  Satisfying  Participation 
in  Community  Life.  (Having  a  part 
in  those  activities  requiring  organized 
group  action  for  their  successful  dis- 
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charge,  as  fire,  police,  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  etc.) 

V.  Participation  in  Satisfying 
Recreation.  (Webster  defines  recre¬ 
ation  as  ‘Refreshment  of  Body  or 
Mind,’  and  as  such  includes  recrea¬ 
tion  on  the  higher  levels,  or  aesthet¬ 
ics.) 

VI.  Achieving  a  Satisfying  Rela¬ 
tionship  with  Mankind  and  the  Power 
of  the  Universe. 

VII.  Experiencing  a  Satisfying 
Social  Communication.  (Making  pos¬ 
sible  the  transmission  of  materials, 
knowledge,  and  ideals.) 

A  true  motive  is  a  state  of  static 
strain  or  tension  arising  out  of  a  sense 
of  need  which  may  be  resolved  by  the 
achievement  of  the  worthwhile  goal 
which  will  fill  the  felt  need,  as  classi¬ 
fied  under  one  or  more  of  the  major 
social  functions.  Student  activity 
stimulated  by  an  appeal  to  love,  fear, 
pride,  or  rivalry — unless  at  the  same 
time  connected  up  in  a  meaningful 
way  to  the  major  social  functions,  is 
very  apt  to  result  in  a  sublimation  of 
the  need  by  the  attainment  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  goal.  Another  extremely  im¬ 
portant  consideration  at  this  point  is 
the  cessation  of  motivation  when  the 
student  leaves  the  direct  influence  of 
the  classroom  unless  it  is  set  up  by 
an  appreciation  of  social  functions. 
Grades,  the  fear  of  teacher  disapprov¬ 
al,  family  pride  in  scholastic  success 
are  not  operative  when  the  student 
leaves  school  and  goes  away  to  stand 
on  his  own  feet.  It  is  often  claimed 
that  secondary  students  are  intellec¬ 
tually  lethargic  for  which  they  are  se¬ 
verely  criticized  when,  in  reality,  they 
are  seeing  through  the  artificialities 
of  we  educators  who  are  trying  to 
force  them  through  the  rote  of  eduea- 
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tional  procedure  blindly  abstracted 
from  monarchical  and  dictatorial 
Europe,  and  landed  in  this  great  de¬ 
mocracy  of  ours.  We  have  yet  to  see 
a  student  who  will  not  work  diligently 
when  he  wishes  to  find  the  answer  to 
some  problem  that  seems  w’orthwhile 
and  vital  to  him,  but  we  have  had 
scores  of  bright  students  who  refused 
to  exert  themselves  to  assimilate  an 
elaborately  organized  array  of  topics 
that  we  had  prepared  without  asking 
the  students,  first  of  all,  what  they 
were  interested  in.  We  are  not  advo¬ 
cating,  of  course,  that  the  topics  to 
be  treated  should  be  as  the  chance 
w’hims  of  the  students  suggest,  but  are 
-to  be  evaluated  by  the  instructor  and 
encouraged  or  discouraged  as  they  are 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  the 
major  social  functions.  The  real 
driving  motivation  to  be  gained  when 
the  students  are  engaged  in  pursuing 
their  own  interests,  makes  very  de8i^ 
able  the  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  instructor  to  build  each  course 
around  the  expressed  interests  of  the 
class  members,  using  the  splendidly 
organized  materials  already  available 
to  a  large  degree  as  a  rich  source  of 
raw  materials. 

While  space  prohibits  illustrations 
of  motivation  in  all  seven  of  the  major 
social  functions,  a  detailed  description 
cf  what  one  group  did  in  the  recrea¬ 
tional  area  should  give  a  good  idea  of 
what  could  be  done  if  an  entire  in¬ 
structional  program  were  formulated 
cn  the  basis  of  social  functions  and 
dominant  student  interests.  A  group 
of  four  students,  who  were  consider¬ 
ably  above  the  average  as  amateur 
photographers,  were  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  precise  synchroniat* 
tion  of  high  speed  cameras  and  flash 
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bulbfl  in  taking  night  pictures  of  our 
championship  basketball  team.  When 
one  considers  that  the  camera  had  a 
speed  of  1/500  second  and  in  that 
time  the  shutter  mechanism  opened, 
remained  open  for  a  time  and  then 
closed,  while  the  flash  bulb  also  was 
ignited,  came  to  full  brilliancy  and 
then  faded  away,  the  extreme  difficul¬ 
ty  of  the  problem  attempted  by  these 
boys  is  at  once  apparent.  The  de¬ 
sired  results  were  so  successfully  ob¬ 
tained,  with  a  minimum  of  guidance 
by  the  instructor,  that  the  shutter 
opening  could  be  precisely  determined 
for  more  than  one  hundred  points 
during  that  1/500  second  interval.  It 
is  apparent  that  it  required  far 
stronger  motivation  than  a  prospect 
of  a  good  grade  or  fear  of  teacher  dis¬ 
approval  to  secure  that  kind  of  work. 
This  rather  difficult  task  was  insti¬ 
gated  by  the  students  because  of  their 
dominant  interest  in  photography  as 
a  science  and  was  encouraged  by  the 
instructor  because  it  was  a  very 
worthy  activity  under  the  major  life 
function  of  a  ‘satisfying  recreation.’ 
One  of  these  boys,  with  decided  per¬ 
sonality  maladjustments,  was  a  tal¬ 
ented  youngster  who  apparently  was 
obsessed  w'ith  the  desire  to  assert  his 
independence  by  doing  practically 
nothing  else  but  photography  even 
though  low  and  failing  grades  were 
generously  handed  out  to  him.  The 
writer  firmly  l)elieves  that  had  all  this 
lev’s  instructors  agreed  with  him  that 
photography  w’as  a  very  comprehen¬ 
sive  worthw’hile  activity,  and  had  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  work  in  all  his  courses 
from  the  basis  of  photography  he 
would  have  gained  an  understanding 
of  far  more  of  the  carefully  organized 


material  that  we  so  unsuccessfully 
had  attempted  to  force  upon  him. 

It  is  helpful  to  consider  that  there 
are  levels  of  motivation  as  well  as  lev¬ 
els  of  achievement.  Great  achieve¬ 
ment  comes  only  as  the  result  of  great 
motives  stimulated  by  broad,  strong, 
and  vital  motivation.  Great  motives 
are  of  necessity  honest  and  miselfish 
and  have  the  best  interests  of  world 
society  at  heart.  The  isolated  consid¬ 
eration  of  high  frequency  electric 
waves  oscillating  6  x  10  ^  times  per 
second  has  very  little  appeal  to  the 
average  student,  but  when  presented 
in  its  fundamental  relationship  to  the 
solution  of  the  pressing  social  problem 
of  venereal  disease,  it  becomes  of  com¬ 
pelling  interest  to  many  college  stu¬ 
dents.  Or  again,  the  familiar  demon¬ 
stration  of  causing  a  partially  inflated 
balloon  to  burst  when  the  air  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  a  bell  jar  placed  around 
it,  causes  most  students  to  react,  men¬ 
tally  at  least,  with  a  ‘and  so  what.’  A 
group  of  pre-medical  students  visiting 
the  County  Hospital  to  observe  a  piv 
tient  in  a  Drinker  Respirator,  bette? 
knowm  as  an  ‘iron  lung’,  understand 
wdiat  principles  determine  its  opera¬ 
tion  before  the  interne  is  through,  in 
place  of  merely  being  able  to  repeat 
l^yle’s  Law. 

The  county  hospital  is  but  one  of 
over  100  distinct  agencies,  federal, 
state,  county,  and  municipal  in  the 
community  of  Long  Beach  that  have 
very  definite  contributions  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  the  students  in  our  schools. 
The  nature  of  this  responsibility  has 
undergone  drastic  changes  in  compara¬ 
tively  recent  years.  Contrast  the  ex- 
tiemely  wide  range  of  community  ac¬ 
tivities  in  w’hich  an  eighteen-year-old 
l>oy  or  girl  of  twenty  years  ago  was 
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compelled  to  take  part,  because  the 
community  could  not  exist  without  his 
services,  with  the  almost  complete  iso¬ 
lation  from  essential  participation  in 
the  world  of  affairs  of  the  youth  of 
today.  Personal  contacts  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  with  successful  men  and  women 
of  the  community  who  have  a  vision 
of  life  as  it  should  be,  not  only  as  it 
is,  as  well  as  having  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  apply  the  principles 
of  science,  economics,  etc.  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  own  work.  This  will 
supply  the  contact  with  reality  which 
is  so  woefully  lacking  in  our  present 
educational  program,  and  underlies 
the  lack  of  vibrant  motivation  which 


characterizes  so  much  soK^lled  educa¬ 
tional  activity. 

If  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
sole  purpose  of  education  is  to  make 
possible  richer,  more  complete  living 
for  the  student  and  for  social  progress 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  is  it  not 
essential  that  we,  as  teachers,  should 
examine  more  searchingly  and  hon¬ 
estly  our  instructional  procedures  for 
irrelevant  motivation,  —  that  is,  re¬ 
course  to  gold  stars,  grades,  punish¬ 
ments,  honor  rolls  or  anything  else  ex¬ 
cept  an  acceptance  by  the  student  of 
the  fundamental  relationships  of  school 
activities,  to  the  major  functions  of 
life  and  his  own  dominating  interests. 


UNEMPLOYED  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  WEST 

VIRGINIA 

Richard  E.  Hyde 

DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION.  CHARLESTON.  WEST  VIRGINIA 


During  the  first  semester  of 
1936-37,  a  short  questionnaire, 
prepared  by  David  Kirby,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  was  sent  to  the  fifty-five  county 
superintendents  of  the  state  to  ascer¬ 
tain  certain  facts  concerning  the  un¬ 
employed  school  teachers  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Data  concerning  the  specific 
teaching  positions  or  fields,  home 
counties,  certificates,  and  degrees,  were 
ascertained.  Much  of  the  information 
was  obtained  by  the  superintendents 
from  applicants  for  positions  in  their 
counties.  The  superintendents  were 
requested  to  list  only  the  residents  of 
their  own  counties,  this  being  done  in 
order  to  avoid  duplicates  in  the  state 
report.  The  results  of  the  question¬ 
naire  were  tabulated  bv  NYA  workers. 


IIioii-SciiooL  Teachers 
The  nunilier  and  percentage  of  un- 
(*mployed  high-school  teachers  varied 
greatly  in  the  different  counties.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  larger  counties  with  few 
exceptions  have  more  unemployed 
high-school  teachers  than  the  smaller 
units.  Cabell  County  led  the  list  with 
189.  At  the  county  seat  is  located 
the  second  largest  college  in  the  state, 
so  one  naturally  expects  many  resi¬ 
dents  thereof  to  be  prepared  for  teach¬ 
ing.  Kanawha,  the  largest  county  in 
fKipulation  in  the  state,  was  second 
with  14.5  unemployed;  Marion,  third 
with  114;  Ohio,  fourth  with  81 ;  Mer¬ 
cer,  fifth  with  5.5;  Fayette,  sixth 
with  51 ;  and  Wood,  seventh  with  48. 
All  of  these  counties  are  considerably 
larger  than  the  average.  At  the  other 
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extreme,  eight  counties  reported  no  A  telic  program  for  teacher  education 


unemployed  high-school  teachers  and 
eighteen  counties  reported  one  to  five 
teachers  inclusive  unemployed. 

The  percentage  of  teachers  unem¬ 
ployed  is  more  significant  than  the 
gross  numbers  just  cited,  for  such  in¬ 
dexes  are  influenced  by  the  number 
of  positions  available.  Viewed  from 
this  method  of  approach,  Taylor 
County  reported  proportionately  more 
unemployed  teachers  than  any  county 
in  the  state,  the  percentage  being  45.6, 
almost  every  other  teacher  available  in 
the  county.  Cabell  was  second  with 
41.4  percent,  followed  by  Marion  with 
37.6;  Jefferson,  32.6;  Ohio,  29.3; 
Ritchie,  26.4;  Wood,  25.2;  seven 
counties  in  the  state  with  more  than 
twenty-five  percent  of  their  available 
teachers  unemployed.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  colleges  are  located  in  ten 
of  the  fifteen  counties  which  have  the 
major  part  of  the  state’s  unemploy- 
Djent  problem  within  their  borders. 

In  the  state  at  large,  about  eighteen 
out  of  every  hundred  high-school 
teachers  available  were  unemployed. 
Thirty-nine  counties  reported  a  lower 
percentage  than  the  state  tendency 
just  cited. 

A  compilation  of  the  major  teaching 
subject  of  the  727  unemployed  teach¬ 
ers  shows  English  leading  with  218 
cases,  while  social  studies  follow  with 
one  hundred,  and  mathematics  with 
eighty-four,  these  three  subjects  being 
the  first  teaching  fields  of  fifty-five 
percent  of  the  unemployed.  The  im¬ 
plication  is  rather  strong  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  this  unemployment 
could  have  been  avoided  if  student 
choice  of  teaching  fields  were  guided 
by  a  continuing  survey  of  the  demand, 
instead  of  fortuitous  circumstances. 


should  be  developed  and  followed  by 
the  state. 

All  except  one  of  these  727  teachers 
are  collie  graduates  holding  first- 
class  high-school  certificates,  or  equiv¬ 
alents.  At  the  present  time  about  two 
hundred  of  the  employed  high-school 
teachers  of  the  state  hold  only  a  stand¬ 
ard  normal  or  a  lower  grade  certifi¬ 
cate.  It  is  now  possible  to  replace  all 
of  these  individuals  with  college  grad¬ 
uates  possessing  first-class  high-school 
certificates.  The  only  “fly  in  the 
ointment”  is  a  firmly  entrenched  idea 
held  by  many  employing  boards  to 
the  effect  that  the  schools  exist  to  fur¬ 
nish  jobs  for  local  residents.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  the  major 
unemployment  problem  exists  in  about 
fifteen  of  the  fifty-four  counties  stud¬ 
ied.  Obviously,  high-school  teachers 
will  always  have  to  be  recniited  large¬ 
ly  from  counties  in  which  colleges  are 
located.  County  prejudices  and  short¬ 
sightedness  should  be  broken  down. 
In  recent  years  excellent  progress  has 
been  made  by  local  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  raising  the  qualifications  of 
employed  teachers,  because  well-quali¬ 
fied  local  residents  were  available. 
But  in  the  near  future  about  forty 
counties  will  have  exhausted  their  pos¬ 
sibilities  as  far  as  this  specific  method 
of  leavening  their  teaching  corps  is 
concerned.  Local  employing  authori¬ 
ties  must  realize  the  truth  of  the  well- 
known  statement  that  the  schools  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  and 
that  efficient  teachers  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  without  regard  to  the  location 
of  their  homes. 

Elementary-School  Teachebs 

Of  the  certified  elementary-school 
teachers  of  the  state  a  total  of  2,370, 
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or  17.7  percent,  were  reported  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  counties  have 
proportionally  fewer  unemployed  than 
the  state  average.  The  range  was 
from  zero  in  Boone  County  to  46.3 
|)ercent  in  Gilmer  County.  Thirteen 
counties  reported  fewer  than  ten  per¬ 
cent  unemployed,  w’hile  eight  counties 
had  one-fourth  or  more  of  their  teach¬ 
ers  unemployed. 

Ordinarily,  one  finds  a  high  per- 
cr*ntage  of  unemployed  teachers  in 
any  county  in  which  a  teachers’  col¬ 
lege  is  located.  The  issuance  of  all 
certificates  ranking  below  the  standard 
normal  could  be  stopped  right  now, 
without  causing  a  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  well-qualified  teachers.  The 
policy  of  issuing  more  low-grade  cer¬ 
tificates  will  only  add  to  the  number 
of  unemployed,  or  give  competition  to 
the  better-qualified  members  of  the  oc¬ 
cupation. 

Fourteen  hundred,  or  fifty-nine  per¬ 
cent  of  the  2,370  unemployed  elemen¬ 
tary-school  teachers  hold  standard 
normal  or  collegiate  certificates.  The 
certificates  of  the  remainder  of  the 
group  W’ere  classified  as  follows:  short 
course,  324,  or  13.7  percent;  first 
grade,  578,  or  24.4  percent;  second 
grade,  68,  or  2.0  percent.  The  non- 
emplovment  of  the  070  teachers  wdio 
])osses8  either  the  short-course  or  the 
lower-grade  certificates  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
credentials.  However,  the  im}>ortant 
consideration  in  this  connection  is  the 
fact  that  the  median  unemployed  ele¬ 
mentary-school  teacher  pos.sesses  a 
standard  normal  certificate.  If  a  per¬ 
son  (or  a  board  of  education )  selected 
one  of  these  teachers  by  chance  in¬ 
stead  of  intention,  he  would  chofise 


the  holder  of  a  standard  normal  or 
collegiate  elementary  certificate  about 
fifty-nine  percent  of  the  time. 

The  qualifications  of  the  employed 
elementary-school  teachers  of  the  state 
are  higher  than  those  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  for  70.3  percent  of  the  former 
possess  standard  normal  certificates  or 
higher  qualifications.  Thirteen  per¬ 
cent  of  the  employed  are  college  grad¬ 
uates,  while  only  five  percent  of  the 
unemployed  possess  collegiate  elemen¬ 
tary  certificates.  ICvidently,  employ¬ 
ing  l)oards  have  been  exercising  some 
discretion  in  this  matter.  Annually, 
State  Superintendent  Trent  has  urged 
such  a  course,  and  his  efforts  have 
borne  some  fruit. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  county 
unit  school  systems,  excellent  progress 
has  been  made  in  raising  teacher  quali¬ 
fications.  In  1932-33,  the  last  year 
of  the  district  unit,  44.2  percent  of 
the  employed  elementary-school  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  state  possessed  a  kandard 
normal  certificate  or  higher  qualifica¬ 
tions.  This  figure  advanced  to  forty- 
nine  percent  in  1033-34;  54.8  percent* 
in  1934-35;  63.7  percent  in  1935-36; 
and  70.3  percent  in  1936-37.  In 
other  w’ords,  in  four  years  the  per¬ 
centage  of  elementary-school  teachers 
whose  professional  training  was  of  the 
standard  normal  level  or  above,  in¬ 
creased  from  44.2  to  70.3,  a  gain  of 
26.1  percent,  or  an  average  of  6.5  per 
year. 

But  conditions  necessitating  further 
]»rogress  are  at  hand.  It  seems  to  the 
writer  that  too  many  poorly-qualified 
teachers  are  employed,  while  many 
well-qualified  teachers  are  denied  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  living  through 
their  chosen  vo<*ation.  There  are  216 
employed  high-school  teachers  who 
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hold  standard  normal  or  certificates  of 
lower  grade.  On  the  other  hand,  more 
than  seven  hundred  high-school  teach¬ 
ers  with  first-class  high-school  certifi¬ 
cates  are  unemployed.  The  answer  to 
such  a  situation  is  obvious  and  clear. 
Similarly,  3,420  of  the  11,554  em¬ 
ployed  elementary-school  teachers  of 
the  state  possess  a  short  course  or  a 
certificate  of  lower  grade,  while  1400 
unemployed  hold  standard  normal  or 
higher  certificates.  It  seems  that  a 
change  in  personnel  is  also  in  order 
in  this  situation. 

Probably  the  persons  composing  the 
excess  supply  of  high-school  teachers 
should  ho  encouraged  to  qualify  for 
the  collegiate  elementary  certificate. 
Their  comparatively  high  qualifica¬ 
tions  should  increase  their  possibili¬ 
ties  of  securing  positions  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  As  far  as  the  state  mini¬ 
mum  legal  salaries  are  concerned,  one 
position  is  as  desirable  as  another, 
provided  the  factor  of  qualifications 
is  constant. 

If  such  changes  as  were  just  out- 
Tined  actually  took  place,  the  certifi¬ 
cate  standing  of  the  teachers  of  the 
state  would  l)e  greatly  improved. 
About  847  college  graduates  and  1,279 
standard  normal  graduates  would  suc¬ 
ceed  persons  with  loAver  qualifications, 
raising  the  percentage  of  all  employed 
teachers  who  possess  two  years  or  more 
of  professional  and  academic  education 
from  78. G  p<'rcent  to  92  percent.  An 
accomplishment  of  this  magnitude  has 
taken  approximately  three  years  in 
the  past,  while  still  leaving  2,000  well- 
qualified  teachers  without  positions. 

Si  MMARY  AXI>  CoxcnrsioNs 

A  questionnaire  study  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  sch<x)l  teachers  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1036-37  revealed  the  follow¬ 
ing: 


1.  The  largest  percentages  of  un¬ 
employed  high-school  teachers  were  in 
Taylor  County  with  45.9  percent;  Ca¬ 
bell  with  41.4  percent;  Marion,  37.6; 
Jefferson,  32.6;  Ohio,  29.3;  Ritchie, 
26.4 ;  Wood,  25.2 ;  Upshur,  24.4 ;  and 
Kanawha,  23.1.  In  the  state  at  large 
about  eighteen  out  of  every  hundred 
high-school  teachers  available  were 
unemployed. 

2.  Most  of  the  unemployed  high- 
school  teachers  were  qualified  teachers 
of  English,  social  studies,  and  mathe¬ 
matics. 

3.  A  total  of  2,370,  or  17.7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  available  elementary-school 
teachers  of  the  state  were  unemployed. 
Counties  with  one-fourth  or  more 
of  their  available  elementary-school 
teachers  unemployed  were:  Gilmer, 
46.3  percent ;  Barbour,  37.7 ;  Cabell, 
32.5;  Taylor,  31.0;  Roane,  29.7; 
Braxton,  28.4;  Jefferson,  27.8;  and 
Doddridge,  26.7.  Ordinarily  one 
finds  considerable  teacher  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  counties  where  colleges  are 
located. 

4.  The  median  unemployed  school¬ 
teacher  possesses  a  standard  normal 
certificate.  The  qualifications  of  em¬ 
ployed  elementary-school  teachers  are 
somewhat  higher  than  those  of  the  un¬ 
employed. 

5.  The  issuance  of  all  certificates 
ranking  below  the  standard  normal 
could  be  stopped  now,  without  caus¬ 
ing  any  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
well-qualified  teachers. 

6.  Much  of  the  present  unemploy¬ 
ment  could  be  avoided,  if  the  state 
follow'ed  a  telic  program  of  teacher 
education,  ba.sed  upon  a  continuing 
survey  of  supply  and  demand.  Such 
vc'^cnrch  must  differentiate  the  many 
teaching  occupations. 
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Guidance  by  the  Classroom  Teacher. 
By  Philip  W.  L.  Cox  and  John  Carr  Duff. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York.  1938.  535 
pages.  $3.00. 

The  lack  of  effective  guidance  has  con¬ 
stituted  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of 
the  American  school  systems.  It  has  been 
only  recently  that  our  attention  has  been 
focussed  upon  the  guidance  function,  and 
only  since  the  turn  of  the  century  that 
our  schools  have  really  begun  to  toy  with 
the  idea  of  guidance  for  childhood  and 
youth.  Many  strange  things,  too,  have 
been  done  in  the  name  of  guidance  through 
the  years.  As  in  so  many  other  areas 
American  educators  have  displayed  a  sing¬ 
ular  naivete  and  a  collossal  lack  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  question  of  guidance.  At 
times  and  in  some  places  the  guidance 
movement  takes  on  a  pseudo-scientific  air 
of  finality.  Tests  of  one  sort  or  another 
were  thought  to  be  the  open  sesame  to 
the  whole  problem  of  personal  and  voca¬ 
tional  adjustment.  In  other  places,  guid¬ 
ance  waters  itself  down  to  a  milk-and- 
water  mixture  of  inspirational  clap-trap 
and  pollyannish  piffle.  Meanwhile,  as  edu¬ 
cators  fulminate,  young  boys  and  girls  are 
passing  through  our  schools  and  entering 
the  wider  fields  of  our  democracy.  It  is 
the  contention  of  the  authors  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  that  real  guidance  cannot  be  divorced 
from  the  e<lucative  process.  Hence,  they 
indicate  that  guidance  is  a  function  of  the 
classroom  teacher  and  not  necessarily 
something  to  be  delegated  to  a  specialist 
in  a  clinic  of  some  sort.  The  volume  lists 
a  number  of  sane  and  worthwhile  guid¬ 
ance  principles.  It  seeks  to  explain  how 
the  student  can  build  a  personality  for 
himself.  It  seeks  to  indicate  how  the 
teacher  must  carry  on  his  part  as  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend  to  his  students. 
.And,  by  the  many  specific  references 
given,  it  shows  how  the  guidance  func¬ 
tion  is  being  carried  on  in  a  number  of 
schools.  Ovidanre  hy  the  Clansroom 
Teacher  may  be  recommended  as  one  of 


the  very  few  sound  books  on  this  very 
important  phase  of  education. — Wiluam 
P.  Seaks,  Jb.,  New  York  University. 

•  *  « 

The  Story  of  Social  Philosophy.  By 
Charles  A.  Ellxcood,  Professor  of  Sociol¬ 
ogy,  Duke  University.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
1938.  581  pages.  $3.50. 

American  educators  should  give  The 
Story  of  Social  Philosophy  a  rare  wel¬ 
come.  Rich  in  social  insight,  it  comes 
just  when  such  a  book  is  most  needed. 
In  these  desperate  days,  no  one  has  wanted 
so  much  as  the  educator  a  comprehen¬ 
sive,  trustworthy  survey  that  would  lay 
bare  the  fundamental  thinking  underneath 
civilization,  past  and  present.  This  is  Dr. 
Kllwood’s  gift  to  American  education — a 
product  of  scholarship,  scientific  analysis, 
meditation,  fairness,  and  skill  in  writing. 

For  good  or  ill,  education  is  our  most 
powerful  mechanism  of  social  control.  It 
becomes  human  peril  in  the  hands  of  per¬ 
sons  unfamiliar  with  the  pregnant  ideas 
that  have  directed  social  experience  or 
the  thinking  that  in  the  past  has  regis¬ 
tered  the  prevailing  conditions  of  life. 
Fundamental  as  this  material  is  for  the 
w’ise  handling  of  the  e<lucating  mechan¬ 
isms,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  together  and 
even  more  difficult  to  render  into  simple, 
clear  expression. 

This  is  the  accomplishment  of  the 
author,  who  has  made  a  clear  pathway 
for  the  reader  invited  to  over  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  travel  through  man’s  basic 
social  thinking,  with  the  privilege  of  in¬ 
specting  the  supports  of  past  civilizations. 

The  book,  however,  is  no  compilation 
but  a  continuous,  well-knit  discussion  of 
the  development  of  social  thought  and 
feeling  from  Socrates  to  Lester  F.  Ward. 
AVe  are  brought  into  fellowship  with  each 
thinker  by  an  introduction  to  his  personal 
experience  (how  revealing  this  is  in  such 
a  personality  as  Hobbes!),  his  equipment, 
that  is.  his  nearness  to  modern  scientific 
methods,  and  his  doctrine.  Finally,  Dr. 
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EUwood  provides  a  diacriminatingr  apprai¬ 
sal  of  the  value  of  the  author’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  student  of  modem  society. 

'Fhe  bOi>k  ends  with  a  discussion  of  the 
writings  of  Lester  F.  Ward,  and  this  will 
seem  to  the  American  educator  its  proper 
climax.  No  thinker  has  ever  more  clearly 
presented  the  proper  function  of  educa¬ 
tion  than  Ward,  and  no  scientist  has  more 
characteristically  reflected  the  confldence 
of  the  American  people  in  the  democratic 
program  of  education.  Ward’s  thinking 
came  forth  from  his  own  self-life,  as  did 
that  of  his  natural  antagonist,  William 
Graham  Sumner,  but  Ward’s  vision  carried 
him  beyond  his  time,  even  beyond  ours, 
and  tlie  educator  who  is  not  confldent  that 
Ward  pointed  out  the  line  of  human  prog¬ 
ress  has  lost  the  assurance  needful  for 
professional  integrity  in  these  days  of 
social  confusion. — Eknest  R.  Groves,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Cadolina. 

«  •  * 

Backstage  at  the  Opera.  By  Rose  Hey- 
hut  and  Aim^  Oerbcr.  The  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  New  York.  1937.  325 

pages.  $3.00. 

From  feeble  attempts  on  Fourteenth 
Street  to  world  prominence  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Oj)era  Association — such  is  the 
story  of  the  evolution  of  music  drama  in 
the  United  States,  The  somewhat  ancient 
edifice  on  Broadway  at  Thirty-ninth  Street 
that  houses  what  music-loving  Americans 
are  pleased  to  call  the  “Met”  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  rare  glamor.  As  a  center  of 
opera  it  may  well  claim  its  place  beside 
La  Scala,  Covent  Garden,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna.  In  this  very  interesting  book  the 
authors  offer  a  racy  and  impressionistic 
story  of  New  York’s  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Thej’  beijin  with  the  advent  of  the  impre¬ 
sario  Maurice  Grau.  Grau’s  theory  of 
grand  opera  can  best  be  expressed  in  the 
technical  phra.se,  “the  star  system.” 
Qrau’s  regime  was  the  era  of  the  great 
songbirds — of  Lilli  Lehman,  of  Nordica, 
of  the  de  Rcszkes,  of  Plan<;on.  To  Grau, 
the  success  of  opera  depended  solely 
on  the  voices.  It  was  Heinrich  Conried 
who  introduced  “Society”  to  the  opera. 
Nevertheless,  during  his  administration 
the  era  of  great  singing  continued,  and 
Fames,  Fremstad,  and  Sembrich  lifted 


their  voices  in  the  red  and  gold  audito¬ 
rium.  With  the  coming  of  Gatti-Cazaasa 
an  entirely  new  philosophy  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  and  the  suave  and  scholarly  gentle¬ 
man  from  La  Scala  consciously  set  about 
to  present  opera  in  the  full  perfection — 
of  singpng,  costuming,  mounting,  lighting. 
Today  Edward  Johnson  carries  on  and 
maintains  the  standards  set  by  his  prede¬ 
cessors. 

Backstage  at  the  Opera  is  replete  with 
anecdotes  and  personal  eccentricities  of 
the  great  singers.  Three  chapters,  cram¬ 
med  with  interesting  lore,  tell  of  the  older 
personalities,  of  Caruso,  and  of  the  newer 
singers.  The  authors  explain  in  detail  the 
jobs  which  are  performed  by  the  more 
than  five  hundred  men  and  women  who 
work  in  “The  House.”  The  simple  tasks 
of  the  cleaning  women  are  contrasted  with 
technical  difficulties  which  beset  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  opera  broadcasts. 
All  in  all  the  book  is  a  complete  picture 
of  one  of  America’s  greatest  institutions. 
There  is  only  one  “Met”  and  here  is  its 
story. — William  P.  Sears,  Jb.,  New  York 
University. 

«  *  * 

Studies  in  Clinical  Psychologfy,  Volume 
III.  Edited  by  Lee  Edward  Travis.  Uun- 
versity  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Psychology,  No. 
XXII,  Psychologfical  Monographs,  Vol.  49, 
No.  1,  Whole  No.  217.  1937.  Psychological 
Review  Company,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
246  pages,  plus  contents  of  Nos.  XI-XXI. 

This  number  of  the  Monographs  con¬ 
tains  a  series  of  studies  from  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  Clinic  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 
It  includes  seven  doctoral  theses  which 
deal  with  stuttering  and  the  neurophysi¬ 
ological  processes  underlying  voluntary, 
conditioned  reflex,  and  reflex  behavior  in 
human  subjects,  a  study  on  the  effect  of 
training  upon  handedness  preference  in 
rats,  and  a  paper  on  the  effect  produced 
on  a  stutterer  by  his  listening  to  other 
stutterers.  These  experimental  studies, 
directed  by  Dr.  Lee  Edward  Travis,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Clinic,  continue  a  program  of 
cooperative  research  for  investigating 
both  organic  and  functional  neuromuscu¬ 
lar  derangements.  They  constitute  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  already  long  list 
of  valuable  contributions  which  make  up 
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the  University  of  lows  Studies  in  Psy¬ 
chology,  of  which  Dr.  Christian  A.  Ruck- 
mick  is  editor. 

Special  mention  of  each  study  follows : 

1.  The  Study  of  the  Pupillary'  Reflex, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Stuttering,  by 
Warren  H.  Gardener.  Tlie  normal  pupil¬ 
lary  response  to  light  was  found  to  be 
signiflcantly  altered  when  spasms  were 
present  in  the  speech  of  the  stutterers. 
This  was  taken  to  indicate  a  disturbance 
of  the  delicate  balance  between  the  con¬ 
strictor  and  dilator  muscles  of  the  pupils. 

2.  Disintegration  in  the  Speech  Muscu¬ 
lature  of  Stutterers  During  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  a  Non-vocal  Temporal  Pattern,  by 
Yuba  L.  Hunsley.  Stutterers  and  normal 
speakers  were  tested  as  to  their  ability 
to  perform  a  silent  pattern  of  movements 
with  the  speech  musculature.  The  stut¬ 
terers  were  found  to  be  inferior.  This 
flnding  w'as  taken  to  substantiate  in  part 
“the  hypothesis  upon  which  rest  the  cere¬ 
bral  dominance  theory  of  stuttering, 
namely',  that  stutterers  lack  a  dominant 
gradient  sufficient  to  integrate  the  bilat¬ 
eral  speech  musculature.” 

3.  An  Analysis  of  the  Associative  and 
Predisposing  Factors  in  the  Sj'mptom- 
atology  of  Stuttering,  by  Alonzo  Morley. 
An  analysis  was  made  of  eye-movements, 
breathing,  and  action  currents  from  the 
masseter  muscles  of  stutteiers  in  speak¬ 
ing  situations. 

4.  A  Study  of  the  F.xtent  of  Dyssyn- 
ergia  Occurring  During  the  Stuttering 
Spasm,  by  Charles  Strother.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  get  a  composite  picture  of 
the  stutterer’s  spasm  by  recording  simul¬ 
taneously  respiratory  movements  of  the 
upper  and  lower  thorax,  larvngeal  activ¬ 
ity,  and  activity  of  the  facial  and  eye 
muscles.  No  significant  relationship  was 
found  between  the  various  types  of  ab¬ 
normal  activities  studied,  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  these  abnormal  activities  to 
the  overt  spasm  was  not  consistent. 

5.  An  Electromyographic  Study  with 
Respect  to  Speed  of  Movement  and  I..a- 
tency.  Disparate  and  Reciprocal  Inerva- 
tion.  Attention  and  Relaxation,  by  Basu 
Kumar  Bagchi.  The  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  investigate  the  relationships  be¬ 


tween  physiological  and  psychological 
processes.  In  general,  the  greater  the 
speed  of  voluntary  movement  of  the  fore¬ 
arm  the  shorter  was  the  latency  of  the  ac-  \ 
tion  current  for  the  biceps.  The  experiment 
on  reciprocal  inner>’ation  of  antagonistic 
muscles  indicated  that  there  was  no  ab¬ 
solute  reciprocal  innervation  but  cooper¬ 
ative  innervation  with  a  temporal  lag. 
Three  patterns  of  discharges  were  found 
in  strained  attention  to  imaged  move¬ 
ments.  Voluntary  movement  after  relax¬ 
ation  showed  increased  latency. 

6.  An  Action  Current  Study  of  the 
Conditioned  Hand  Withdrawal,  by  Arnold 
Henry  Hilden.  Using  a  condenser  dis¬ 
charge  as  the  unconditioned  stimulus,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  hand  was  conditioned 
to  a  flash  of  light.  The  conditioned  re¬ 
sponse  appeared  first  in  the  form  of  slight 
mu8('ular  contractions  and  continued  to 
develop  to  the  point  where  overt  move¬ 
ment  occurred.  In  extinction  there  was 
a  reversal  of  this  order. 

7.  Action  Current  Patterns  of  Homol¬ 
ogous  Muscle  Groups  During  Refiex  Ac¬ 
tivity,  by  Mervin  Patterson.  Action  cur¬ 
rent  records  of  simultaneous  bilateral  re¬ 
fiex  responses  were  obtained  from  homol¬ 
ogous  muscle  groups.  No  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  in  latency  or  reflex  patterns  were 
found. 

8.  The  Effect  of  Training  Upon  the 
Handedness  Preference  of  the  Rat  in 
Eating  Activities,  by  Robert.  Milisen. 
This  study  indicated  that  handedness  is 
due  partly  to  habit  formation  and  partly 
to  innate  tendencies,  that  disability  of  the 
preferred  hand  does  not  alter  hand  pref¬ 
erence,  that  handedness  is  more  firmly 
fixed  in  older  rats,  that  female  rats 
change  hand  preference  more  readily  than 
do  males,  and  that  the  handedness  of  some 
but  not  all  rats  can  be  changed  by  train¬ 
ing. 

9.  The  Influence  of  Emphatic  Response 
on  Frequency  of  Stuttering,  by  C.  Van 
Riper.  This  experiment  demonstrated  that 
stutterers  had  more  spasms  when  at¬ 
tempting  to  pronounce  words  just  pro- 
viousl3'  pronounced  by  a  stutterer  than 
when  repeating  words  spoken  by  a  nor¬ 
mal  speaker. — Howard  L.  Kinoslet,  Bos¬ 
ton  TTniversitj'  School  of  Education. 
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High  School  Biology.  By  Ralph  0. 
Benedict,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  College;  Warren  W.  Knox,  Division  of 
Inspection  and  Examinations  in  N.  Y. 
State  Dept.  Education;  and  Qeorge  K. 
Btone,  Instructor  in  Biology,  Junior-Sen¬ 
ior  Uigh  School,  Hicksville,  L.  I.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  724  pp.  1938.  $2.00. 

The  materials  of  this  new  high  school 
biology  are  carefully  and  logically  ar¬ 
ranged,  well  illustrated  by  photographs 
and  drawings,  and  present  an  intellectual 
appeal.  Especially  to  be  noted  are  the 
varied  and  exceedingly  interesting  illus¬ 
trations,  some  of  them  humorous,  others 
highly  instructive,  and  still  others  so  ar¬ 
ranged  in  groups  that  comparisons  are 
made  easy  and  natural.  The  quality  of 
the  printed  pages  is  dignified  and  mod¬ 
em.  There  is  nothing  that  might  seem 
to  a  high  school  student  beneath  his 
standards  of  age,  attainments  and  schol¬ 
arship.  The  rather,  the  book  is  such  that 
the  normal  high  school  boy  may  well  be 
proud  to  have  it  as  his  textbook.  While 
the  outside  cover  may  be  slightly  ‘flashy,* 
the  inside  of  the  book  is  quite  otherwise. 

One  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  fleld  of  school  publications,  within 
the  present  decade,  is  the  very  great  num¬ 
ber  of  books  on  biology.  How  so  many 
can  be  published  with  profit  either  to  the 
publishers  or  to  the  authors  seems  inter¬ 
esting  and  puzzling.  Perhaps  these  stud¬ 
ies  in  biology  are  particularly  popular 
just  now;  perhaps  the  old  books  on  this 
subject  were  worn  out  and  needed  to  be 
replaced  by  better  ones;  or,  perhaps,  the 
varied  excellence  of  these  new  books  com¬ 
pels  their  publication  and  their  sale. 
Whatever  may  be  true  of  some  of  them, 
this  book  under  review  is  a  most  worthy 
one  and  should  bring  honor  to  the  au¬ 
thors  and  financial  reward  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Special  features  that  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  are : 

Suggested  questions  for  review. 

2.  A  great  many  activities  that  may 


be  used  with  the  instructional  materials 
— a  sort  of  fleld  laboratory  plan. 

3.  The  use  of  several  maps. 

4.  And  the  well-chosen  bibliography. 

Units  of  study  are  suggested,  and 

books  appropriate  to  each  are  named. 
Moreover,  the  bibliography  is  not  too 
long,  but  just  sufficient  to  provide  wide 
range  of  research,  yet  not  too  scattered. 
— Easle  Ahos  Bbooks,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Biology,  Boston  University  School 
of  Education. 

•  «  • 

Film  and  School.  By  Helen  Rand  and 
Richard  Lewie.  D.  Applet on-Century  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York.  1937.  Pages  182. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  through 
its  Committee  on  Standards  for  Motion 
Pictures  and  Newspapers,  has  become  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  bringing  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  educators  the  need  for  a  thorough¬ 
going  evaluation  of  the  motion  picture. 
Film  and  School  summarizes  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  date  in  this  area  and  it  is  called 
correctly  “A  Handbook  in  Moving-Picture 
Evaluation.” 

The  book  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  teachers,  students,  and  others 
in  developing  a  program  for  motion  pic¬ 
ture  appreciation  and  study.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  outline  cut-and-dry  procedure, 
but  rather  to  suggest  how  moving  picture 
clubs  and  councils  may  function  effec¬ 
tively.  The  authors  have  divided  the  book 
into  six  chapters:  Moving  Pictures,  a  So¬ 
cial  and  Educational  Force;  How  Moving 
Pictures  Interpret  Life;  The  People  Who 
Make  Moving  Pictures;  Rating  Scales,  Re¬ 
views  and  Criticisms;  Moving  Picture 
Clubs;  More  To  Be  Done. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  sections  is 
Chapter  Four,  which  outlines  the  rating 
scales  and  score  cards  which  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  systematically 
evaluating  motion  pictures  in  and  out  of 
the  theatre.  Film  and  School  will  make 
its  greatest  contribution  to  those  actively 
engaged  in  organizing  and  developing 
motion  picture  study  clubs  and  councils. 
— F.  D.  Me. 
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High,  Wide,  and  Deep.  Discovering 
the  Preschool  Child.  By  C.  Madeleine 
Dixon.  1938.  $3.00.  The  John  Day  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

Little  Men.  By  Louita  M.  Alcott.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Erne$t  Rhya.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Grace  Rhya.  Everyman’s  Library 
Series.  E.  P.  Dutton  A.  Company.  90c. 

Little  Women  and  Good  Wives.  By 
Louiaa  M.  Alcott.  Introduction  by  Grace 
Rhya.  Edited  by  Emeat  Rhya.  Every¬ 
man’s  Library  Series.  90c.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

New  Trends  in  Group  Work.  Edited 
by  Joahua  Liebennan.  1938.  $2.00.  As¬ 

sociation  Press. 

The  New  High  School  in  the  Making. 
'The  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  a  Mod¬ 
ernized  Secondary  School.  By  William  L. 
Wrinkle,  Director  of  the  Secondary 
School,  Colorado  State  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  assisted  by  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Secondary  School.  1938.  American 
Book  Company. 

The  Mediaeval  Universities.  By  Nathan 
Schachner.  1938.  $3.50.  Frederick  A. 

Stokes  Co. 

Campus  Activities.  Edited  by  Harold 
C.  Hand,  Associate  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Stanford  University.  1938.  $3.00. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

Let’s  Go  to  School.  Integrative  Expe¬ 
riences  in  a  Public  Elementary  School. 
By  .Albion  H.  Horrall,  Lydia  E.  Codone, 
Mabel  S.  Willaon  and  Leah  Smith  Rhodea. 
Illustrated  with  photographs  by  George  E. 
Stone.  1938.  $3.00.  McGraw-Hill  Book 

Company. 

Health  Guides  and  Guards.  By  Francis 
P.  Wall  and  Louia  D.  Zeidberg.  Revised 
and  enlarged,  1938.  $1.40.  Prentice-Hall, 

Inc. 


Modern  Education  in  the  Small  Rural 
School.  By  Kate  V.  Wofford.  1938.  $$.75. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

Adaptability  of  Public  School  Systems. 
By  Paul  R.  Mart  and  Francia  G.  Cornell. 
1938.  $2.10.  Bureau  of  Publications, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

The  American  Legion  as  Educator.  By 
William  Gellerman,  Ph.D.  1938.  $3.15. 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Cooperative  Supervision  in  the  Public 
Schools.  By  Alonzo  F.  Myera,  Louiae  M. 
Kifer,  Ruth  C.  Merry,  and  Francea  Foley. 
1938.  $2.50.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

Finding  Yourself.  By  Hiram  N.  Raaely. 
1938.  $1.00.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

Speed  Drills  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 
By  Louia  A.  Lealie  and  Charlea  E.  Zoubek. 
1938.  $1.50.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

Gregg  Speed  Building.  By  John  Rob¬ 
ert  Gregg.  New  revised  edition.  1938. 
$1.20.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

Typewriting  Technique.  College  Course. 
By  Harold  H.  Smith.  1938.  $1.32.  The 

Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

Teaching  the  Social  Studies ;  Theory 
and  Practice.  By  Edgar  Bruce  Wealey, 
Head  of  the  Social  Studies,  University 
High  School,  Associate  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Minnesota.  1937. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

Roads  to  Knowledge.  New  and  En¬ 
larged  Edition.  Edited  by  William  Allan 
Neilaon,  President  of  Smith  College.  1937. 
$3.75.  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company. 

General  Language.  By  Lucy  Mallary 
Bugbee,  Elma  M.  Clark,  Paul  S.  Paraons, 
Donald  B.  Steett.  Illustrated  by  Lucretia 
Maleher  and  Paul  8.  Paraona.  1937.  Benj. 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 
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A  Guide  for  Self-Appraisal  of  School 
Systems.  By  Paul  R.  Mart,  Professor  of 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  Franeit  O.  Cornell,  Re¬ 
search  Associate  in  School  Administra- 
tioD,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Unirer- 
iity.  1937.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University. 

The  Light  of  the  Mind.  By  Benoni  B. 
Oattell  and  Helen  Stone  Qattell.  1938. 
$1.75.  Dorrance  and  Company. 

Problems  of  the  Teacher  in  the  New 
Secondary  School.  By  H.  William  Hew- 
tom  and  Forrett  E.  Long.  1937.  $1.55. 

Inor  Publishing  Company. 

Treasure  Trails  in  Art.  By  Anna  Cur- 
tit  Chandler.  Introduction  by  Helen  Fer- 
rit.  1937.  Ilustrated  in  color.  $2.00. 
Hale,  Cushman  and  Flint. 

One-Act  Plays  for  the  Junior  High 
School.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Catharine 
Bullard,  Chairman,  English  Department, 
University  High  School,  University  of 
llinneaota.  1937.  $1.20.  Henry  Holt  and 
Company. 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Elementary 
School,  With  a  Forecast  of  Its  Future. 
By  J.  R.  McOaughy,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  1937.  $2.67  list.  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

Personal  Development  Manual.  School 
Edition.  By  Dick  Carlton,  Director  of 
Personnel,  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Sylvia  D.  Carlson, 
formerly  Faculty  Member,  Granite  High 
School  and  L.  D.  S.  College,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  1937.  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Guided  Activities  in  Senior  Science. 
By  Oeorge  L.  Bush,  Theodore  W.  Ptacek, 
and  John  Koratea,  Jr.  1937.  American 
Book  Companj'. 

Leadership  in  a  Free  Society.  A  Study 
in  Human  Relations  Based  on  an  .\nalysis 
of  Present-Day  Industrial  Civilization. 
By  T.  N.  Whitehead,  Assistant  Profes.sor, 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Late  Scientific  Officer  to  the 
British  Admiralty.  1937.  $3.00.  Harvard 
University  Press. 


Students  and  Occupations.  By  E.  O. 
Williamton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy¬ 
chology,  Director  of  the  University  Test¬ 
ing  Bureau,  The  University  of  Minnesota. 

1937.  $2.50.  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

Scholarship  and  Democracy.  By  J.  B. 
Johntton,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  College  of  Science, 
Literature  and  the  Arts,  University  of 
Minnesota.  1937.  $1.25.  D.  Appleton- 

Centurj'  Company. 

The  Student  Editor.  A  Simple  Manual 
of  Journalism  for  Junior  High  Schools. 
By  James  W.  Mann.  1938.  $1.00.  The 

Macmillan  Company. 

Personal  and  Social  Adjustment.  A 
Text  in  Social  Science.  By  Willis  L.  Chi, 
Dean,  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Washington  and  Francis  F.  Powers,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Education,  University 
of  Washington.  Illustrated  with  Draw¬ 
ings  by  Frank  R.  Paul.  1938.  $1.40.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Problems  in  American  Democracy.  By 
S.  Howard  Patterson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Economics,  Wliarton  School  and 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  A.  W.  Selwyn  Little,  A.M.,  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Studies,  John  Harris 
High  School,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Henry 
Reed  Burch,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  History  and  Social  Sciences, 
Overbrook  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

1938.  $1.88.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

High  School  Biology.  By  Ralph  C. 
Benedict,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  College,  Warren  W.  Knox,  Acting  Di¬ 
rector,  Division  of  Inspection  and  Exami¬ 
nations  in  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  and  Oeorge  K.  Stone, 
Instructor  in  Biology,  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  Hicksville,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

1937.  $2.00.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

America  Today.  By  Roy  F.  Nichols, 
William  C.  Bagley,  and  Charles  .4.  Beard. 
With  Drawings  by  Oeorge  M.  Richards. 

1938.  $1.40.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Joan  of  Arc  and  the  English  Mail 
Coach.  By  Thomas  De  Quincey.  Edited 
for  Catholic  School  use  by  Alfred  A.  Pur¬ 
cell  S.  J.  1938.  60  cents.  Longmans, 

Green  &  Company. 
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Bediscovering  th«  Adolescent.  By  Hed- 
ley  8.  Dimock,  George  Williams  College. 
With  a  Foreword  by  Hugh  8.  Hart$horne, 
The  Divinity  School,  Yale  University,  and 
Pictographs  by  Harold  E.  Hayden,  George 
Williams  College.  1937.  $2.75.  Associa¬ 

tion  Press. 

Guide  to  High  School  Biology.  By 
Edna  Craig,  Instructor  in  Biology,  New¬ 
burgh  Free  Academy,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
and  Oeorge  K.  8tone,  Instructor  in  Biol¬ 
ogy,  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Hicks- 
ville,  Ix}ng  Island,  N.  Y.  1938.  96  cents. 
The  .Vtacmillan  Company. 

The  Sixth  Yearbook  of  School  Law. 
Edited  by  3f.  M.  Chambers.  1938.  $1.00. 

American  Council  on  Education. 

Second- Year  Algebra.  Advanced  Edi¬ 
tion.  By  Herbert  E.  Havckes,  Ph.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  William  A.  Luby,  A.M.,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Kansas  City,  and  Frank  O. 
Touton,  Ph.D.  1938.  $1.48.  Ginn  and 

Company. 

Scholars,  Workers,  and  Gentlemen. 
By  Malcolm  8.  MacLean,  Director  of  the 
General  College,  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  Inglis  Lecture,  1938.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press. 

Essential  of  Business  Mathematics. 
Principles  and  Practice.  By  R.  Robert 
Rosenberg,  A.M.,  C.PA.  Intensive  Course. 
Second  Edition.  $1.20.  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

The  Kelley  Statistical  Tables.  By 
Truman  Lee  Kelley,  Ph.D.  1938.  $4.50. 

The  Macmillan  Company. 

Scholastic,  Economic,  and  Social  Back¬ 
grounds  of  Unemployed  Youth.  By  Wal¬ 
ter  F.  Dearborn  and  John  W.  M.  Rothney. 
1938.  Harvard  Bulletins  in  Education,  No. 
20.  Harvard  University  Press. 

Badio :  A  Study  of  First  Principles. 
By  Elmer  E.  Burns.  Third  Edition.  1938. 
$2.00.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc. 

First  Steps  in  Weaving.  By  Ella  Vic¬ 
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An  Orientation  in  Science.  By  Ten 
Members  of  the  University  of  Rochester 
Faculty.  C.  B'.  Watkeys,  Editor.  First 
Edition.  1938.  $2.50.  McGraw-Hill  Rook 
Company. 
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ciples  and  Applications  for  Students  of 
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